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| SCHOOLS AND 
COLLEGES 


HE Publishers of The Youth’s Com- 
panion will be pleased to send to 
anyone requesting it a Catalogue of any 
Academy, Seminary, Military School, 
Business College, Art, Scientific, Music 
or Normal School, College or Univer- 
sity. Kindly indicate whether you have 
in mind one for boys or girls, and if you 
have any preference as to its location. 


Address E 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON 


UH 





ALAM NH 


— THE SHADY HILL SCHOOL —- 


A day Pe for boys and girls. Groups, from sub- 
primary oo third year high school. ‘*‘Open-air’’ 
and heated in severe weather. 
Near the ireat soloctons and museums of Harvard 
University which are available for study purposes. 
Cooperatively financed. Managed by parents through 
Board of Oversee! 


For catalogue nite to Miss Cobb, Principal, 
Willard St., Cambridge 


Wilbraham Academy 


Fits for life and for college work 


A school for 60 boys—single rooms only. 
Yearly expense $800. 
GAYLORD W. DOUGLASS, A. M., Headmaster 


Wilbraham, Mass. 
School of 


INSTITUTE. saat 
Of SPRINGFIELD in session throughout the 
MASSACHUSETTS 


year. Intensive summer 
courses in business and 
teachers’ training. Speciai 
one year normal training 
MOSES BROWN SCHOOL 
Upper School—Unique record for college entrance prep- 
aration and for success of graduates in college. Studio, 
manual training, athletics, gymnasium, swimming pool. 





AA 









































course. Write for catalog. 
Lower School—Special Bome — and ee of younger 
boys. Separate room for rade. Outdoor sports. 
Catalog. SETH K. GIFFORD, Ph. D, Prineipal, Providence, R.I. 


COLBY ACADEMY. i..sis" 


pshire Hills. 
Location unsurpassed. Coeducational. hay college require- 
ments. General courses. Domestic Arts, Music. Modern buildings. 
Exceptional scientific equipment. Gymnasium. Athletic field. En- 
dowment. Founded 1837. Aoston Office: Tremont Temple. 
G. H. BARRETT, Ph.B., Headmaster, NEW LONDON, N. H. 








Bordentown Military Institute 


Thorough preparation for college or business. Efficient 
faculty, small classes, individual attention. Boys taught sane 
tostudy. Military training. Supervised athletics. 36th ye 
For catalogue, address Drawer C-15, Col. T. D. LAN DON, 
Bordentown, N. J. Principal and Comm andant. 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 


18 Highland Street, Natick, Mass. 


A College Preparatory School for Girls, 17 miles from Boston. 
46 Acres. Skating Pond. Athletic Fields. 5 Buildings. Gym- 
nasium. Miss Conant, Miss Bigelow, Principals. 


Posse Normal School of Gymnastics 


779 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
32d year. New building. Courses of one, two and three 
years. Present conditions created great demand for our 
graduates. Courses in Medical Gymnastics and Play- 
grounds. Summer Camp. Apply to The Secretary. 


MONSON ACADEMY for Boys 


18 miles from Springfield. 116th year. An up-to-date college 
preparatory school. Aim: to develop manly boys by the 
= personal touch. Athletics ceareey oe 

und for boys of proven worth. $500. Booklet. Joseph M 
Sanderson, A.B. (Harvard), Prin.,14 Main St., Monson, Mass" 














Perry Kindergarten Normal School 
Founded 1898 by Annie Moseley Perry 
Thorough training for kindergarten, primary, and play- 
deed positions. Supervised practice teaching. Send for 

“Training Children.’’ Harriot Hamblen Jones, 
Prieioal, 18 Huntington Avenue, Box 78, Boston, Mass. 


Goddard Seminary 


College Preparatory Courses. Domestic Science. oo 
Training. Commercial Course. Superb location. Mode 
equipment. Large endowment. 
pha field. $2502 year. Strong athletic teams. 
ORLANDO K. HOLLISTER, Litt.D., Principal, Box 2, Barre, Vt. 








Wheaton College for Women| 


Only small separate college for women in Massachusetts. 
4-year course. A.B.degree. Faculty of men and women. 
20 buildings. 100 acres. Catalog. 

Rev. SAMUEL V. COLE, 
Norton, Massachusetts (30 miles from Boston). 











4 buildings. Gymnasium. | 


D.D., LL.D., President, | 





TAMMERER 


fmpesiments, Writetorbeokietdescribine cece, 
BOSTON STAMMERERS’ INSTITUTE 
Founded 1867. Samuel Y. Robbins, Principal 
246 Huntington Avenue, Boston, 17, Mass. 
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COMPANION 
“NAME-ON” KNIFE 


"THE two blades are made from the finest 

cutlery steel. We will place the name and 
address of the owner under the transparent 
shell ofthe handle free, thus insuring its 
return if lost. When ordering both write 
and print the name to be inserted, thus avoid- 
ing a possible error. The “Name-On” Knife 


is fully guaranteed. 

y The Knife and one 
Our Offer. Winner's Certificate 
given to Companion subscribers only for 
one new yearly subscription and 35 cents 
extra; or the Knife will be sold for $1.25. 
In either case we will Deliver Free any- 
where in the United States. 

Address orders and make remittances payable to 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASS. 
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LAWRENCE AND HIS EIGHTY 


FR ‘scott and the alike of the Saladin of 
Scott and the Musketeers of Dumas are 


: | the exploits of Col. Thomas Lawrence 
| and his Bedouin bodyguard—the English she- 
~ | reef’s eighty devils, as they were called. Young 

| Col. Lawrence himself, archeologist, scholar, 


| soldier and kingmaker, — without whose efforts 
King Hussein would never have ruled the 
Hejaz, nor the Emir Feisal have become Prince 
of Damascus and Syria, —is such a figure of real 
romance as needs no enhancement of Yiction 
from a romancer’s pen. 

‘* By the Beard of the Prophet,’’ declared 
the famous old fighting sheik, Auda Abu Tyi, 
‘the can do everything we do better than we 


- | do ourselves!’’ 


That was the secret of Lawrence’s power 
over his amazing eighty. Mr. Lowell Thomas, 
who was with Lawrence in Arabia, has de- 
scribed in Asia this corps d’ élite of the desert. 

‘* All its members were famous fighters who 
possessed such powers of endurance that they 
could ride hard for a day and a night, if neces- 
sary. No man was accepted who could not with 
one hand leap into the camel saddle at a trot 
and carry a rifle in the other. 

‘**'To accompany Lawrence and his body- 
guard on an expedition was a fantastic expe- 
rience. First rode the young shereef, incon- 
gruously. picturesque with his English face, 
gorgeous headdress and beautiful robes. Likely 
enough, if the party were moving at a walking 
pace, he would be reading Aristophanes in the 
original or the Oxford Handbook of Classics. 
Then, in a long, irregular column, his Bed- 
ouin ‘sons’ followed, their rainbow - colored 
garments swaying to the rhythm of the camel 
gait. At either end of the line was a warrior 
poet. One of them would chant a verse, and 
each man all along the column would take his 
turn to cap the poet’s words with lines in the 
same metre. Often the men commented in 
the verses on each other’s love affairs, or on 
the Emir Feisal, or thus, for example, on the 
Sidi Lawrence: ‘I wonder if Allah has seen 
the headcloth which has the good fortune to 
cover our Lord Lawrence’s head? It is nota 
good headcloth. The Lord Lawrence should 
give it to me.’ (As a matter of fact, the head- 
cloths that the shereef wore were resplendent. 
His playful ‘sons’ coveted them. )’’ 

Like the famous Musketeers, when they could 
elude the eye of their commander Lawrence’s 
‘*devils’’ were always getting into trouble in 
his absence. Whenever he returned from a visit 
to Allenby’s headquarters he was likely to find 
half his bodyguard imprisoned by the Emir 
Feisal for wild humor and general unruliness. 
They delighted in practical jokes. Two of his 
most daring and valuable men were. a pair of 
inseparables named Ferraj and Daoud. Once, 
finding them in jail in Akabah, Lawrence sent 
for Sheik Yussef, the civil governor, to see if 
they could not be freed. Yussef laughed and 
cursed, then laughed again. 

‘*T had a beautiful white camel,’’ he said, 
‘‘and one night she strayed away. Next morn- 
ing I heard a great commotion in the street. I 
went out and found everyone in the bazaar 
laughing uproariously at an animal with blue 


recognized it as my camel. Ferraj and Daoud 
were found at the water front washing red 
henna and blue indigo dye off their arms. 
They denied all knowledge of my beautiful 
white camel. Allah will pardon me for doubt- 
ing them!’’ 

These gorgeous roistering ‘‘devils’’ seem like 
a survival from past centuries; yet they gave 
ardent fealty to a modern Englishman, one 
- the most unassuming and reticent of his 
race when among his own kind. But a born 
| leader is a leader, in any land or century. 

‘* By the Beard of the Prophet,’’ repeated 





| old Auda Abu Tyi, when he was asked how | 


| | the Arabs would reward their English shereef, 
‘*he can have all that Arabia has to offer. But 
| he gives everything and wants nothing. Truly, 
| he is more than a man.’’ 


oes 


AN EMBARRASSING MOMENT 


| NE of the delegates at a church conven- 
QO tion had been chatting with a lady who 
-had invited him to dinner, but at the 
appointed hour he had forgotten the lady’s 
name. Not knowing what else to do, he went 
to the presiding clergyman, explained his 
difficulty and asked the reverend gentleman 
| whether he had any idea who the lady was. 
| The clergyman asked what the lady in ques- 
tion was like. 
‘‘Well, her most distinguishing feature was 


legs and a red head. Not without difficulty 1 | 


Practical Courses to meet Present, Day Conditions 


ACCOUNTING-BOOKKEEPING’-SALESMANSHIP AND 
ADVERTLSING - STENOGRAPHY’ SECRETARIAL 
Duties: COMMERCIAL TEACHING’ CIVIL SERVICE. 
Individual Inrtruction gon b 
Competent Experienced Instructozr 


56 Year begins Sepiry. wari Session oad ag 








Write Phone or Call for New Bultin fving rear | 
J.W. BLAISDELL, Principal. 
554 Boylston St. Boston. 
NO CANVASSERS OR SOLICITORS EMPLOYED 





HEBRON, MAINE 


PON the mental and physical development of its children rests 
the future of our nation. Hebron Academy, with its practical 
ideals and sound vision, will instill in your daughters and 

sons the independence of spirit, uncompromising honesty, and 
intellectual development essential to good citizenship and individ- 
success. 

Hebron Academy is excellently located with the White Mountain 
Range and Mount Washington in full view, forty-five miles away. 
Students enjoy the pure air of this hill country, and the whole- 
some homelike atmosphere of the Academy. 

The school has ten buildings including two spacious dormitories, 
one for girls and one for boys. The courses include English, Math- 
ematics, Science, Physics, Latin, Spanish, French, Home Econom- 
ics, Domestic Chemistry, Elocution, Business English and Arith- 
metic. All sports. 

Faculty changes are infrequent. Pupils always under experienced 
teachers, masters in their lines, 


For catalog and particulars address 
WM. E. SARGENT, Litt.D., Principal 




















WORCESTER ACADEM 


Worcester, Massachusetts 87th year opens Sept. 14th 





é 22 Teachers 250 Boys’ 
Alumni all over the world. Strictly preparatory for college or technical 
school. Junior School for pours boys. For catalogue address the 


Registrar, G, D. Church, M. A SAMUEL F. HOLMES, M.A., Principal 


$800, 000 Seihsneet 














that she talked like a threshing machine, ”’ was | 


all the information the delegate could give. 
The clergyman could not place her. ‘‘ But 


| you can come home with me,’’ he suggested; | 


and the delegate accepted the invitation. 


When he arrived he was greeted-by the} 


clergyman’s wife. ‘‘O Mr. Bush,’’ she said, | 


‘*T am so glad you came; I was afraid after 
|I asked you that I had not told you how to 
| reach here, ’? 


| 








. ai a os 
A Famous Old New England Country School 

Twenty-five miles from Boston. College Preparation. General Courses. Domestic Science 
and Home Management. Strong Courses in Instrumental and Vocal Music. Modern Lan- 
guages. The school, home and gymnasium are each in separate buildings. Large new 
sleeping porch. Fine new Y. W.C. A. swimming pool. Military drill. Horseback riding, 
excellent canoeing, trips afield. Extensive grounds. All sports. Live teachers. Upper and 
lower school. 50 pupils. For catalog address 

MR. and MRS. C, P. KENDALL, Principals, 20 Howard St., West Bridgewater, Mass. 











A sincere and earnest school where girls are taught to form high 
ideals and to attain them. 90 years’ devotion to the development of 
cultured and intelligent womanhood. Notable school-home and 
equipment —all the comforts and facilities of the high priced 
schools at moderate rate. Advanced work for High School gradu- 
ates and College preparatory course. Christian but not sect wian. 
23 miles from Boston. Catalogue. Address 


MISS BERTHA BAILEY, Principal, Andover, Mass. 
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E FOREST came out 
D of the study door, yawn- 
ing mightily. ‘‘ And that 
exam’s over!’’ he announced. 
‘*T’m glad of it, too.’’ 
‘*Pass it, Dan?’”’ 


é& The lanky youngster turned 
SS to the group on the walk. 
of ‘**Sure! I’d just gone over 
,~ three of those propositions. ’’ 

4 ? ‘*Of course you had!’’ 
* growled Ed Morgan. ‘‘No one 


in all this world ever had your 
luck. If you ever get stranded 


_ 
=—” < <A 
, /% 


* ona desert island, the only tree 
aS there will be a breadfruit. I’d 
“ . rather have your luck than 

i % brains!’’ 


‘* You’re more likely to,’’ 
Dan remarked. ‘‘ Anybody 
going my way ?’’ 

They had been waiting for 
the chance, but Dan de Forest 
did not know it. If anyone 
had asked him how, during his 
progress at St. Jo’s from a 
careless, happy-go-lucky third-former 
to a careless, happy-go-lucky sixth- 
former, he had managed to become the 
most popular boy in the school, he 
would have stared in astonishment. 
Dan was no more conscious of his 
popularity and leadership than he was 
of his sunny disposition and lovable 
character. Had you pinned him down 
to explain them in some fashion he 
would have ‘‘guessed’’ that they were 
“just luck.’”? Everything with Dan was 
luck, and it had been invariably good. 

‘* How many of you invalids are 
coming out for the track team next 
term?’’ Dan asked as they strolled 
toward the Upper School. Dan was 
the captain of the track team and the 
best half-miler of the school. 

‘* There’s a Vergil exam between 
here and next term!’’ groaned Jim 
Walsh. ‘‘If I could get over that hurdle, 
I’d be able to think of the low ones.’’ 
ys “It won’t be hard. Think you can 
n get five points for us against Norton ?’’ 

‘*All I can think about is that Mar- 
athon round the world A®neas did. 
What’s a gerund, anyway ?”’ 

**Ask Nick,’? Dan suggested care- 
lessly. ‘‘I’ll beat the crowd to the front 
door. ’’ 

They were off, only to trail Dan 
into the hall. 

‘* He certainly can run!’’ panted 
Walsh. ‘‘There’s no luck in that part 
of him.’’ 

‘“There’ll be some bad luck in it!’’ 
Ed exclaimed. ‘‘He’s got to take some- 
thing seriously sometime. He can’t 
leave everything to Nick.’’ 

‘“‘Not if he’s going to continue to 
win everything, he can’t,’? came the 
prompt retort. ‘‘ Nick’s just an old 
plodder who never arrives much of any- 
where, ’’ 

‘*No—only at the head of his class 
and a few such unimportant little 
things. If Nick Corbin had-Dan’s luck, 
or Dan had Nick’s grit —’’ 

‘Dan has got grit enough,’’ Jim 
broke in. 

‘*That’s not what I mean. What he 
needs is Nick’s persistence. ’’ 

‘You don’t know what that word 
means.’’ Jim rumpled his roommate’s 
hair with both hands. ‘‘Come, get at 
Vergil; that old exam has me worried.” 
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As they settled down to their work, 
a far different scene was being enacted 
in the room above them. Dan, sprawling on 
his bed, was hunting for a place in a novel 
while a tall, sober-faced chap was turning 
from the desk. ‘‘Dan,’’ he said in a quiet, 
rather pleading tone, ‘‘you ought to put a 
little time on your Latin.’’ 

‘‘Oh, I’ll putter through somehow, Nick.’’ 

‘“‘Of course! But I’ve been thinking over 
what Mr. Horn emphasized in the review, and 
there are two or three places I’ve marked as 
being rather likely to show up in the exam. 
Let’s run over ’em together. ’’ 

‘*Haven’t time. ’’ 

‘*I’d sort of like your help on the stuff.’’ 
Nick’s voice was wistful. 

The novel flew across the room into a corner. 
‘*Come on,’’ Dan chuckled. ‘‘ Beat it into my 
head if you can.’’ 

Nick flushed. ‘‘You’re as bright as I am.’’ 

**Only I don’t show it.’’ Dan grinned. 
‘*Want me to translate ?’’ 

‘*Tf you like. I’ll offer my corrections, then 
you can say if I’m wrong.’’ 

“*It won’t be any debate. Ready ?’’ 

He translated easily but freely, and Nick 
brought him up gently every few words. Three 
times Nick made his roommate read one diffi- 
cult page. Dan did it without protest, as he 
did most of the things that Nick asked of him. 

That afternoon when Dan found thirty lines 
from that page at the head of the examination 
paper he felt that virtue was rewarded. ‘‘Now 
this,’’ he chuckled, ‘‘goes to prove that my 
luck’§ holding good. ’’ 

It continued to hold good throughout the 
spring vacation, and Dan returned to St. Jo’s 
at peace with the world. But his complacency 
was jarred during his first evening. Nick ap- 
proached the subject hesitatingly, but at last 
Dan caught what the other was driving at. 

‘*Sure you can try for the team!’’ Dan 
agreed heartily. ‘‘The more candidates the 
better. What can you do?’’ 

‘*T don’t know that I can do much of any- 
thing,’’ the other admitted. ‘‘My brother’s on 
the Princeton track team, you know, and he 
wants me to run.”’ 

‘*Hundred or two-twenty ?’’ 

‘*He thought I’d be better in the half. I 
know it’s a joke;’’ he added quickly. ‘‘I know 
that’s your distance and I’m not in your class. 
But he wants me to try.’’ 

‘So do I!’’ eried Dan. ‘‘You can bet the 
pet canary on that!’’ 

‘*And you don’t think that I have an idea I 
can beat you, do you, Dan?’’ 

‘* Oh, go climb a tree! All that you need 
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ORAWN BY RALPH P. COLEMAN 
EVEN AS THE GASPING CRY CAME TO NICK, HE SAW DAN 
WAVER, STAGGER, DISAPPEAR BEHIND HIM 


is confidence. But you’ll work,’’ he 
added, suddenly remembering his 
responsibility as captain and totally ignoring 
the fact that Nick worked for everything he 
had. ‘‘You’ve got to work and train.’’ 
**Of course. We’ve both got to train hard.’’ 
Dan gazed at him a long moment; then a grin 


broke slowly over his face. ‘‘I get you!’’ he ( 


said. ‘‘Nothin’ doin’! You do your own train- 
ing, and I’lldo mine. I know how much of my 
good luck in most things is really your brains, 
but this half-mile business is where I live.’’ 

‘*You’re sure a wonder at it. You ought to 
beat the record this year. But you’ve got to 
train to do it—train and work.’’ 

Yet, if Dan had been astonished at Nick’s 
determination to try for the team, it was as 
nothing compared to the shock the rest of the 
candidates received when Nick made his ap- 
pearance on the track. As an athlete he had 
always been more hopeful than successful. The 
third teams had been his rewards. But as 
he jogged round the oval, Sloan, the trainer, 
looked at him a second timé, then turned to 
Mr. Updyke, the coach. 

‘* Bill Corbin has been coaching his kid 
brother,’’ he remarked. ‘‘ Nick’s got all the 
earmarks of the Corbin form. ’’ 

** He hasn’t the stamina to last through a 
grueling race,’’ Mr. Updyke replied. 

‘*He’s. Bill’s brother, ’’ insisted Sloan. ‘‘I’ve 
trained one Corbin; I never hoped for a second 
chance.’’ , 

The old trainer was as wise as he was stub- 
born. He felt that the coach had laughed at 
his judgment, and he thought he could vindi- 
eate it and thereby humble the younger man. 
Therefore, as the days passed he proceeded to 
watch Nick and to give him sage bits of advice. 
The heart, the grit, the sand of a half-miler 
were all there, but, for some reason, the spark 
that should have vitalized a mere machine 
would not flash. Try as he would, Sloan could 
not make him fight in the stretch where he 
should have challenged the fast-moving Dan. 

The school had been quick to perceive the 
little rivalry between trainer and coach and 
had sided unanimously with the Updyke entry. 
That Nick Corbin should try to defeat Dan 
de Forest was only a good joke. Old Nick, 
the plugger, had overreached himself. Dan’s 
string of victorieg was not likely-to be broken. 
Even the rumors that came up from Norton 
about Bates, their new 880 man, caused no 
ripple of worry at St. Jo’s. Dan de Forest and 
his luck could not be beaten. 

Dan himself had been honestly disappointed 
when Niék failed to show sprinting ability. 
He felt so sorry for the hard-working fellow 


ew 
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By Brewer 
Orcoran 


that he avoided talking about 
track affairs with him. The 
sensitive Nick misunderstood 
and thought that Dan did not 
take him seriously enough as 
a runner to discuss things with 
him. 

In the team trials Nick Cor- 
bin managed to finish a poor 
second. It gave him the coveted 
place on the team, but he would 
not have won it had not St. Jo’s 
been lamentably weak in dis- 
tance men. He had learned to 
hold the pace, but he could 
not come through at the finish. 
Sloan, undiscouraged, changed 
his method of training him. 
The big meet was only two 
weeks away, and Sloan was 
sure that he could teach him 
something yet. 

Then, like a bolt from the 
blue, Dan de Forest’s good luck 
deserted him. In spite of Nick’s 
protests, he had insisted on reading 
novels instead of Vergil, and Mr. Horn, 
finding him sadly at sea in a monthly 
test, took the matter to the head. Dan 
made a trip to the office that night. 

‘*There is only one thing I can do,’’ 
the old gentleman said with real regret. 
‘*Your standing has fallen below the 
required average, and as long as it 
stays below it you cannot represent 
the school. I know what that means to 
you, but I must live up to the rules.’”’ 

‘*But can’t I make it up, sir?’’ Dan 
was frightened for the first time in his 
life. 

‘*From what Mr. Horn says, I very 
much doubt it. You’re lazy, Dan,’’ he 
said frankly, ‘‘lazy and careless; and 
you’ve always trusted everything to 
what you call luck. Now you can 
understand that luck is a decidedly 
treacherous thing to lean on.’’ 

**Tt’s never failed me before, sir.’’ 

**Tt has failed you now. Why haven’t 
you worked ?”” 

‘* Because I haven’t any sense, I 
guess,’’ Dan admitted in a low voice. 

‘*Wouldn’t school spirit fit the case 
better ?’’ 

‘*What do you mean ?’’ 

‘*T’ve understood that the Norton 
meet promises to be close. Mr. Updyke 
has counted on you to win the half 
mile. You’ve deprived the school of 
those points through your negligence. ’’ 

*‘Oh!’’ It was long-drawn and very 
low. ‘‘I’ve been thinking only of my- 
self, sir.’’ He rose in sudden determi- 
nation. ‘‘I’ve six days yet. Mr. Horn 
will give me another chance for St. 
Jo’s.’’ 

‘*But you’re barred from athletics 
until this condition is removed,’’ the 
head reminded him. ‘‘As much as we 
need you, we need the ideals of the 
school more. ’’ 

Never before had a St. Jo’s captain 
been barred from his team. At first 
the Latin master was firm in his con- 
tention that De Forest did not deserve 
another chance. Even Mr. Updyke’s 
pleadings were in vain. It was Nick 
Corbin’s promise that won the final 
victory. Then Nick swept aside all 
disguise and became his roommate’s 
tutor, and in doing it put away all 
thought that he was giving up his only 
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more time to Dan. In that eagerness the trainer 
saw new hope. He promised him freedom from 
distance work on three afternoons provided 
that on each he would do the hundred under 
a certain time. Nick, in his anxiety to help 
Dan, sprinted as he had never hoped to sprint. 
Old Sloan said nothing to Mr. Updyke but 
sent another telegram to Princeton. 

To the surprise of everyone except Nick, Dan 
passed that examination on the Thursday 
before the Norton meet. On Friday Mr. Up- 
dyke let him jog a half and sprint a hundred. 
As Dan pulled up, the old grin flashed over 
his face. 

‘*Good as ever,’’ he declared. ‘‘Luck’s with 
me yet.’’ 

‘*You’ll win,’’ asserted the coach. 

‘« He’s got to beat Corbin! ’’ growled the 
trainer. 

‘‘T’ve a whole lot of things to do to that old 
giraffe to pay him back for the way he’s made 
me suffer,’’ laughed Dan. ‘‘But I’ll tell you 
this one thing, he’s going to finish a mighty 
close second. ’’ 

‘‘None of that!’’ cried Mr. Updyke sharply. 
‘*Young Bates is a wonder, and you’re not to 
take any sentimental chances. You win your 
race and never mind how far anyone is behind 
you—so long as everyone is behind. ’’ 

‘*Do you want me to run Bates off his feet?’’ 

‘*You run your race in the last 200 as usual. 
Corbin will take care of Bates. We need this 
first to win the meet. ’’ 

It proved true prophecy. The next afternoon 
Norton started in by winning both dashes. 
Only Flint’s unexpectedly good work in 
the shot brought St. Jo’s back to even 
terms. As event followed event the meet 
became a seesaw affair: first Norton, then 
St. Jo’s, was ahead. Two events were 
to follow the half-mile, but Norton was 
assured of first and second places in one 
of them and St. Jo’s was certain of a 
like score in the other. It seemed_as if 
Bates and De Forest would have to fight 
it out between them for the ultimate vic- 
tory. 

As Bates came out for the start with 
the other visiting entrants, St. Jo’s stud- 
ied him anxiously. Chunky and solid, he 
looked able to'stand a grueling race and 
still have something in reserve for the 
finish. For an inexperienced runner, he 
appeared strangely confident, and as he 
limbered up his stride looked long and 
easy. Sloan, standing beside the silent 
Corbin, watched him through half-shut 
eyes. 

‘‘That lad’s going to take some beat- 
ing, Nick,’’ he said. 

**Dan can do it.’”’. . 

‘*So can you.’’ Sloan said it so quietly 
that the boy turned in quick surprise. 
‘You can,’’ the trainer repeated, ‘‘and 
you will. Here’s a telegram I just got 
from your brother. Take it, and read it 
carefully. ’’ 

Nick took the piece of yellow paper. 
‘*Tell the kid,’’ he read, ‘the’s got the 
Corbin heart and to run it out to the finish, 
for no race is over till the tape breaks. ’’ 

‘*What does he mean ?’’ he asked. 
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chance to be a first-string man for St. Jo’s. | 
He tried to beg off practice in order to devote | 
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the back stretch, Nick heard one voice high 
above the rest. It was old Sloan urging him 
forward. He swung out and, once more, ran 
stride for stride beside the flying Bates. 

He felt, rather than saw, the Norton runner 
gather himself; the next instant he saw that 
Bates was moving away from him. It was an 
unexpected spurt, but he answered it gamely 
and again pulled even. The pace was terrific 
now. He knew that he could not stand it to 
the end. The blood was pounding in his ears, 
and he could hear no sound of pursuing feet. 
Behind him, somewhere, he knew that Dan 
must be moving up. It was his work now to 
kill off Dan’s rival. His long legs lengthened 
their reach, and, back by the finish, an old 
man’s arms went high over his head. 

‘**It’s the Corbin stride!’’ Sloan triumphed. 
‘* He’s better’n Bill! I’ve developed another 
Corbin!” 

But it was the Corbin grit that Nick was 
calling on as they swung the last turn. He 
could hear feet behind him now. Some one was 
coming. It must be Dan. 

As the track opened straight before him, a 
long, black lane to a far-away finish, he heard 
sharp-drawn breaths at his shoulder. Bates, a 
yard ahead, heard, too, and with every particle 
of reserve strength in him increased his speed. 
The Norton champion knew that he had run 
a killing race. The killing must be completed 
here or he could not last himself. Nick saw 
the distance open between them and, for the 
first time, his stride faltered. 

In that instant his pursuer came abreast 
of him. A sure instinct told him that it was 
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“¢ URELY this can’t 
S be the place. I must 
have taken the 
wrong turn at the bottom 
of the hill. It isn’t likely 
that the mine superintend- 
ent would live in a shack 
like his Italian laborers. ’’ 

Turning away from the 
broken steps that led to a 
sagging piazza, Barbara Peyton scanned the 
hillside. ‘‘He said it was painted green and 
that all the rest of the shacks were red. Well, 
I can inquire, anyhow.’’ 

She climbed the rickety steps and knocked. 
There was no answer at first, and she knocked 
again. At last steps came her way. 

‘If you’re a book agent, you needn’t bother 
me,’’ said the young woman who opened the 
door. ‘tI don’t want any unless you have 
novels. We’ve enough atlases of the world and 
books about the great war and that stuff.’’ 

‘*But I’m not a book agent; I’m the school- 
teacher,’’ retorted Barbara, smiling. 

‘* Well, we’ve no school children or any 
other kind,’’ the other answered quickly and 
started to shut the door. 








‘‘Oh, wait, please!’’ begged Barbara. ‘‘I’m 


Dan, good old Dan, well on his way to victory. | hunting for Mr. MacLeod’s house. Will you — ’”’ 


DRAWN BY CHASE EMERSON 


“IF YOU'RE A BOOK AGENT, YOU NEEDN'T BOTHER ME,” SAID THE YOUNG 
WOMAN WHO OPENED THE DOOR 


**Go on, Nick !’’ Dan gasped. ‘‘I’m beaten !’’ 
Even as the gasping cry came to Nick, he 


| saw Dan waver, stagger, disappear behind 


‘¢To run it out. When you think you’re| him. Bates had won the race with his head. 


through, sprint. You’ve always got one more 
try left. Stick to Bates; never mind Dan. 
You’re trained to run from start to finish, just 
as I trained Billy.’’ 

‘*Half-milers out!’’ 

Sloan gave him a confident slap on the 
shoulder. ‘*Good luck, boy!’’ 

Nick dug in his spikes for the start. He saw 
Dan on the pole, saw his careless, good-natured 
grin as he spoke to Bates, and wondered how 
they could both be so calm. 

‘*On your mark!’’ His spikes settled more 
firmly. ‘‘Set!’? He crouched far forward. 
Crack! He was away before he realized it. 

A chunky figure was at his side; no one was 
ahead of them. Within the first thirty yards he 
knew he was running stride for stride with 
Bates. It gave him a sudden sense of fear. He 
had thought that a Norton second-stringer 


would jump for the lead to set the pace for | 


His rival had been run off his feet. It was 
Norton’s meet. St. Jo’s had lost unless — 

His brother had told him to make good for 
the Corbins. St. Jo’s was yelling him on in 
what was really hopeless loyalty. Dan, good, 
faithful old Dan, had put it squarely up to 
him when luck had failed. 

All the gameness, the solid worth, the loyal 
courage of the boy responded to the ery of his 
friend. There came a shout from down the 
track. They had seen him gather himself, seen 
him fairly leap after the tiring Bates. 

The long legs came onward like a greedy 
machine. Bates heard the warning ery and 
supposed that it was De Forest coming on. But 
Bates could do no more than he was doing. 


‘*This is it here,’? the woman interrupted. 

‘Then are you Mrs. MacLeod ?”’ asked Bar- 
bara doubtfully. 

“Vou * 

‘*You’re the very person I’m looking for. 
You see, I’m the new school-teacher, and I 
want a place to board. I’m told that you are 
the only family of Americans living here. Can 
you take me?’”’ 

‘*T don’t think so. Jinr wouldn’t want to be 
bothered,’’ the young woman began. 

“Oh, yes!’’ Barbara cried eagerly. ‘‘It was 
he who sent me to you. He thought you would 
take me and that 1’d be company for you.’’ 

‘‘Goodness knows I need companyd’’ was 
the sharp retort. ‘‘Come in. You can stay if 
you want to.” 

Barbara took a deep breath. The inside of 
the house was all that the outside had led her 
to expect and a little more. Dust lay thick 
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Then he saw a haggard face at his elbow and | everywhere; chairs were piled with books 
knew that it was this unknown who had|and wraps; the wall paper was dingy. ,She 
raced him stride for stride. It was a matter could not reconcile the image of the alert ying 
of sand now—a case of which could outheart | superintendent with such a home and wife. 





Bates. But evidently Bates was running his | the other. 
own race and he had started to run it in no} For ten yards they ran neck and neck and 
half-hearted fashion. If he could keep up/|almost staggered into the cheering alley that 
that pace, even Dan would fail to overhaul | led to the finish. Never had St. Jo’s or Norton 
him. seen such a race. If both could finish, it must 
As they rounded the first turn, Nick knew | be a tie. To Nick everything was strangely 
that Bates was trying to kill his field. The | still. The track came up to meet his feet, and 
knowledge gave him new-found coolness. | his head went back in acute distress. The air 
He breathed more easily, and his stride was| was hot; it burned his dry mouth. Then, 
springy and clean-cut. If Bates wanted to set a | above the roar. crackled one sharp yell: ‘*You, 
killing pace, Nick was there to help him along. | Corbin! For St. Jo’s!’’ 
It would make it just so much easier for Dan| Old Sloan had applied the lash. He, Nick 
to win. 
Nick quickened his pace a little, and Bates | failing ounce of strength he pulled himself 
accepted the challenge. From across the track, | together. Ahead, he saw arms waiting to eatch 
he heard a dull, heavy roar from the stands. | him ; ahead, a white, unbroken string across 
St. Jo’s was wild with delight. A second- | the finish. ‘Three more long strides with power 
stringer was running the race for Dian, who | behind them! One. Bates met it gamely. Two. 
would as usual romp home ahead of a winded The white face grew whiter. Three! His 
field. | chest struck the string, broke it. He had out- 
But at the beginning of the second quarter | fought Bates by six desperate inches. 
Bates showed no sign of distress. He was | Dan de Forest, as he finished a poor third 
twenty yards ahead of the field and two yards | several seconds later, threw both hands over 
ahead of Nick, who had dropped back to save his head. ‘‘My luck’s still good,’’ he cried, 
distance on the turn. As they straightened into | *‘but I’ve transferred it to old St. Jo’s!’’ 





Corbin, was running for St. Jo’s. With every | 


| ‘*This is the only extra room,’’ said Mrs. 
| MacLeod, throwing open a door. 

‘It will be fine,’’ said Barbara cheerfully. 
‘*And I’ll try not to make any extra work. ’’ 
| ‘*You won’t. But why don’t you stay in 
town? The teachers always do.’’ 
| ‘*I think I can do better work if I’m right 
| here. You see,’’ she confided, ‘‘I’m just be- 
| ginning to teach, and everywhere I went for 
| a school they asked for my experience. I want 
| to make this such a good year that I can ask 
| for a better place next year.’’ 
| ‘*Not much opportunity to make this a good 
school. Nothing but miners here—Italians, all 
| of them. Dirty, unruly, ignorant. Jim needed 
experience, too, when he came here. He’s 
worked hard, but the company has never sent 
him to a better place; I tell him he’s silly to 
slave as he does. A body might as well be dead 
as live in a hole like this.’”’ 

‘*Mercy!’’ thought Barbara as she ran to 
catch the car. ‘‘Such an indolent, half-dead 
woman I never saw! And he seemed so nice, 
too. I think, Bab Peyton, you may get more 








experience here than just school-teaching.’’ 





Barbara brought her trunk the next day and 
took possession of her room. The first thing 
she did was to unpack her treasures and try 
to make the room more livable, but when she 
closed the door behind her she sat down to 
write a letter. It began characteristically : 

‘*You can’t imagine what kjnd of place I’ve 
got into, mothero’mine. There’s a brass bed, 
a mahogany dresser and a velvet rug. But the 
wall paper is hanging in such a state that I’m 
afraid it may come down and smother me some 
night, and the windows have such a coat of 
black soot on them that I can’t see out. You’ve 


.| always told me to brighten the corner where 


I am. It will take a lot of polish to do that 
here, but I’m willing to try.’’ 

Gradually things became clear to Barbara. 
Jim MacLeod was an intelligent, ambitious 
young man who for some reason had failed to 
reach the requirements for promotion that the 
coal company set. His wife, Jean, had come 
to the town as a very young, untrained bride. 
When years passed and there was no sign of 
release, she had become discouraged and had 
yielded to the general depression of the place. 
With no neighbors except Italian women and 
a few Slavs, she grew indifferent to her sur- 
roundings and herself and sat about most of 
the day with a novel in her hand. 

Perceiving all this, Barbara longed to 
help her. Mrs. MacLeod was no older 
than Barbara, and. a certain incompe- 
tence made her seem much younger. 

One afternoon Barbara and Jean Mac- 
Leod sat in the living room. Barbara was 
correcting papers and reading aloud an 
unusual sentence now and then. Mrs. 
MacLeod was sitting idle, with her 
hands resting listlessly in her lap. She 
had not changed her dress since morn- 
ing. 

‘*Listen to this,’’ said Barbara with a 
chuckle. ‘*This is by Tony Rapello. His 
father is a boss down at the mine. ‘'Il'he 
vocal core is what makes you talk. It is 
like an apple core, only not so big.’ Tony 
is one of my brightest pupils in many 
ways, but he can’t get anatomy straight. 
Nicola, too, is bright. One day I tried to 
explain what naturalization meant. Nic- 
ola waved her hand. ‘I know what you 
mean. Scratcha da arm. I got!’ ’’ 

‘*Why do yeu bother so with them ?’’ 
asked Mrs. MacLeod sharply. ‘‘ They 
can’t learn anything. Why not slide 
through as easily as possible?’’ 

‘*The better I do here the better school 
I can get next year. Besides, they can 
learn. They’ré bright when you under- 
stand them. ’’ 

‘*Then no one understands them. You 
will find yourself here permanently if 
you work so hard. ’’ , 

‘*There is a big. opportunity here,’’ said 
Barbara thoughtfully. ‘‘'These children will be 
citizens of the future. ’’ 

‘* You’re wasting good energy,’’ retorted 
Mrs. MacLeod bitterly. ‘‘It is no use to try to 
do things here. I gave up long ago. No neigh- 
bors to visit with, nothing to do, nothing to 
see, ’’ 

‘*You have your husband,’’ said Barbara. 

‘*Yes, of course. But all Jim cares about is 
his mine. ’’ 

‘*Poor girl!’’ thought Barbara pityingly. ‘‘! 
wonder how I can help her?’’ 

The chance came sooner than she had ex- 
pected. At supper one night Jim laid a package 
in his wife’s hand. 

‘*Your birthday isn’t until to-morrow, Jean- 
nie, but I couldn’t keep it any longer. ’’ 

‘*It’s very pretty, Jim,’’ she replied, holding 
up a beaded bag. 

‘*T’d like to slap her,’’ thought Barbara 
resentfully. ‘‘ Why couldn’t she act a little 
more pleased? Poor fellow, no wonder he looks 
tired all the time. Wonder what I could give 
her?’’ 

In the bottom of her trunk was a small brass 
bowl and a spray of velvet nasturtiums in reds 
and yellows. They had been a present at he! 
graduation the spring before. She looked at 
them thoughtfully, reluctant to give where so 
little thanks or appreciation could be expected. 
But in the morning when Mrs. MacLeod came 
into the living room the little bowl], shining 
under its spray of flowers, stood on the table. 

‘* It’s very pretty,’’ she said, ‘‘ but you 
shouldn’t have bothered. ’’ 

Although she had not hoped for much 
response, Barbara was disappointed to get no 
thanks at all. But could she have seen Mrs. 
MacLeod a little later she would have been 
encouraged. 

When Barbara had gone, Mrs. Macl.eo 
turned from the door and looked at the bowl. 
The fall sunshine glinted on it and turned it 
to shining gold, but a pile of old papers and 
magazines hid the flowers. She moved the 
papers to the lower shelf of the table. The) 
left a square in the dust on the table; so she 


| took her apron and wiped the surface carefully. 
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farm journals and of frequenting farm- 

ers’ meetings can have failed to have 
his attention more than once arrested by the 
question, ‘‘What would happen to these 
haughty city people if the farmers were for 
one single season to fail to plough and plant, 
to till their crops, to reap the harvest and to 
tend their live stock?’’ In spite of the purely 
rhetorical character of the question, and in spite 
of—or maybe because of—the solemn and por- 
tentous manner of asking it, I always have an 
irreverent desire to break into the dramatic 
pause with which the speaker generally fol- 
lows his challenge and respond, as the black- 
face end man responds to the pompous inter- 
locutor, ‘‘Well, sir, what would happen if the 
farmer should cease to farm ?’’ 

Such an unabashed rejoinder might, I think, 
open the way to a very profitable discussion of 
the none too clearly understood relation of 
farmers on the one hand and industrial and 
commercial workers on the other in the com- 
plex array of mutually dependent human rela- 
tionships that make up our modern economic 
and social system. 

It seems quite evident that the propounder 
of the question cited above means to imply 
that, if the farmer should stop raising food and 
textile materials for the rest of the people, the 
rest of the people would promptly perish, 
whereas the farmer’s well-being would be 
untouched by the change. Of course it is obvi- 
ous that if agriculture ceased entirely we 
should all perish together. But even if the 
farmer said he would produce only for himself 
and that he would let the other fellow go hang, 
he would not find himself very well off. 

Within twenty-four hours he would realize 
that he cannot go it alone without tremen- 
dously lowering his efficiency. The moment 
he cut himself off from existing marketing 
arrangements he would find himself with a 
great deal too mucli milk or butter if he werea 
dairy farmer, or wheat or corn if he were a 
grain farmer, or fruit if he were a horticul- 
turist, or cotton or tobacco if he were a South- 
ern planter. He could not even swap his surplus 
with other farmers, because his servants, the 
freight agents and the engine drivers and the 
merchants, have by definition been put outside 
the pale. By the time the change could be 
made from specialized farming to an even tol- 
erably self -sufficing system, many of those 
who had been most prosperous under the old 
régime would have almost starved to death in 
the midst of their abundant but unsuitable 
products. 

But here we ineet with another check. Would 
production of any sort continue to be abundant 
if the farmer declared his independence of the 
outside world? He rises the next morning and 
goes out to do the chores. ‘The gas engine fails 
to work, and he finds that the trouble is in the 
spark plug. No use to think of a new one, 
because they do not grow on farms, and diplo- 
matic relations with the town have been sev- 
ered. No use either to count on any mill feed 
after the present supply is gone, or serum if 
those ailing hogs prove to be infected with 
cholera. So he is soon pumping the water by 


N: one who is in the habit of reading 
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of gasoline and so will not run the mill. Spring 
work goes slowly, and when the hired man 
breaks a plough beam planting stops alto- 
gether. Yields are small, too, because shut- 
ting ourselves off from town shuts us off from 
commercial fertilizers and limestone and in- 
secticides and any seeds except such as the 
neighborhood supplies. 

But even his small yield is more than the 
farmer can harvest without any new machinery 
or repairs for the old, or binder twine, or gas- 
oline and lubricating ‘oil. Nor can he properly 
convert such grain into flour or preserve sueh 
perishables or spin and weave such textile 
materials or utilize such sugar beets as he does 
produce. 

In-short, within a few months the bodies of 
farmers would starve for lack of industrial and 
mercantile services that town dwellers habit- 
ually render them in exchange fer food, and 
their minds would perish for lack of papers 
and magazines, pictures and music, and all the 
varied sources of education and inspiration 
that are distributed from the urban centres. 

Yes, the modern life of the farm depends on 
maintaining in full vigor the life and activi- 
ties of the city. The farmer daily and hourly 
depends upon the woodworkers and metal 
workers, the clerks and men of science, the 
bankers and engineers and artists and business 
men, whom he perhaps never sees and whose 
services he sometimes fails to understand. 

Likewise, the industrial laborer sometimes 
gets an inflated notion of his own importance 
in the scheme of things and fails to realize that 
our industrial system is merely the superstruc- 
ture reared upon a foundation of agricultural 
production. He gets his milk out of a bottle 
and his meat at a butcher.shop and his gar- 
ments at a clothing store, and often forgets all 
about the dairyman and the stock raiser and 
the sheep herder or cotton grower who must 
be maintained in a condition of well-being and 
efficiency if the industrial laborer is to continue 
to be supplied with consumable goods and if 
the wheels of his business are to be kept turn- 
ing. If the industrial laborer and the farmer 
could see each other daily about their respective 
tasks and pay each other directly in services 
and goods, they would realize their mutual 
dependence and would discharge their mutual 
obligations fairly. But since they are so far 
apart, no chance should be lost to help them to 
see in the mind’s eye the relationship of their 
mutually dependent lives and works. 

It is quite true that, if the engineer ceases to 
operate his levers or the fireman quits shoveling 
coal, the great trainload of perishables that 
they are hauling would stop in its 
tracks and deteriorate until its value 
had entirely disappeared. But the 
mere fact that they have power over 
those valuable goods is no excuse for 
them to claim those values for them- 
selves. The fact that any strategic 
trade—whether of coal miners, police- 
men, railway operatives or others—has 
the power to paralyze our industrial 





hand and using farm-grown feeds. There is 


no way to grind those feedstuffs, and the cows | 


soon begin to give less milk. There is a small 
mill at Neighbor Smith’s, but he is nearly out 


life constitutes, not an opportunity to 
exploit this advantage, but a high re- 
sponsibility and social trust to do that 
‘task in such a way that the other 


parts of the process may go smoothly forward ; 
and quite as truly it creates an obligation for 
the other and dependent interests to pay fairly 
and honestly for that important service. ’ 

Farmer and laborer must sink or swim to- 
gether. I once heard a colored preacher in the 
South say: ‘‘You white folks can’t go ahead 
unless you take us with you. If you try to 
push us down, we will drag you down with us. 
If we are left in ignorance, you will suffer with 
us. If you want.to prosper, you’ve got to give 
us a chance to improve our condition.’’ 

It is true. If the negro is poor and ignorant 
and badly housed and ill-clothed and ill-cared- 
for, white civilization is held back by the disease 
and crime and shiftlessness and inefficiency 
that result. The same is true in the relations 
of farmer and industrial laborer to our Amer- 
ican civilization. If farmers are to be supplied 
with the best of equipment, if they are to have 
a good market for their products, if they are 
to share in a high type of national civilization, 
they must recognize the needs and the rights 
of urban workers and seek to deal justly and 
generously and frankly with them. Likewise 
city workers are dependent for the goods they 
handle, the food they eat, the clothes they 
wear and the demand for their services on 
the prosperity, the efficiency and the industry 
of our great class of rural producers. Only by 
getting together shall we get anywhere. 

The war seems to have given a more or less 
grasping turn to everyone’s thoughts to-day. 
But it is well to be warned that in the long run 
wealth can be enjoyed only at the rate at which 
it is being produced. To try to evade that rule 
is to kill the goose that lays the golden egg. 

It was with just such a thought in mind 
that the executives of five great state organiza- 
tions of farmers closed their message to Presi- 
dent Wilson last August with these words: 

‘“*The American farmer is willing to meet 
the issue squarely. If prices cut to the bene all 
along the line—farm products, wages, manu- 
factured goods, rent, wholesalers’ and retailers’ 
profits—will bring the desired results, which 
he rather doubts, he will go.as far along that 
road as any; but he will not go alone. Let the 
whole brotherhood of man go the whole route. 
If increased production will clarify the situa- 
tion, the American farmer will buckle his belt 
for the most strenuous campaign of production ; 
but again he is determined not to work alone. 
‘“‘If capitalistic monopoly wants enough food 
| produced that it may be feasted, if organized 
labor wants enough food produced that it may 
be fed, if the do-nothing dawdlers want enough 








food produced that they may occasionally eat, 
let them stand forth now, at the time 
when the farmer must determine his 
1920 food-production programme, and 
declare by deeds—cutting out profiteer- 
ing in goods and wages, going honestly 
to the business of preparing and pur- 
veying the necessities of life, going 
honestly to the job of doing a full 
day’s work for a full day’s pay—their 
willingness to codperate. Failure of 
these forces to do this now will be a 
boomerang that ere the next cycle of 
the seasons comes round will effect a 
condition of living now undreamed.’’ 










DRAWN BY A. L RIPLEY 


This is vigorous and sensible talk, this appeal 
to the ‘‘whole brotherhood of man’’ to setile 
into the collar together like a well-trained and 
good-spirited team. We shall have to do just 
that before we get the car of national pros- 
perity moving smoothly and swiftly forward 
again. 

Nor can we doubt that the chief difficulty 
that stands in the way of such a happy adjust- 
ment lies in the suspicions and jealousies with 
which the different classes regard one another. 
But this is simply part of the price we pay for 
progress; the very intensity of that rivalry is 
a social force of great power if only we keep 
it directed along the proper channels. 

To understand what is meant by that asser- 
tion we should cast a glance back over the 
economie history of the human race. We shall 
observe that workmen of all classes have gen- 
erally not been free to regulate their own lives 
either in the matter of work or of wages. It is 
only in a modern period of emancipation that 
the great democratic nations have perceived 
that men would work with more energy and 
resourcefulness if free to follow their own lines 
of enterprise and if given the right to regulate 
their own conduct and to enjoy the fruits of 
their labor. But the right to enjoy this freedom 
and the greater productivity of labor that goes 
along with it implies the duty of self-regulation 
so that these free workmen shall not fall to 
quarreling among themselves over the goods 
that they produce, each trying to minimize the 
value of the other’s services and all of them 
dissipating their energy in the struggle, and so 
cutting down the total product that will ulti- 
mately be shared. 

Under the old régime, the carter and the 


‘cowherder and the ploughboy and the smith 


and the miller did not get embroiled in fights 
to see whether one should have a larger chunk 
of cheese, more ale, or a new pair of leather 
breeches. Old custom prescribed what tasks 
each should do and the standard of living that 
each should enjoy. The lord of the manor kept 
them in line with a strong hand, and, since the 
maximum return was fixed; everyone tried to 
beat the game by doing as little as possible for 
the customary wage. 

We all know what stores of energy and in- 
ventiveness have been tapped by the simple 
device of allowing the laborer to administer 
his own labor and to bargain, singly or collee- 
tively, with others for his wage. But if each 
group of workers seeks to exploit other groups 
and to look to harder bargaining rather than to 
harder work for the increase of its returns, we 
shall find ourselves slipping back to the anar- 
chistic stage of an undisciplined rabble, bicker- 
ing among ourselves while machines rust and 
fields run to weeds. The industrial hand cannot 
say to the agricultural foot, ‘‘I have no need 
of thee.’’ Being all members of one social body, 
each, though he has not the same office as the 
others, is equally indispensable to the proper 
working of the organic whole ; and it behooves 
us by intelligent and sympathetic understand- 
ing to bridge the long gap that in the modern 
division of labor in the interest of specialized 
efficiency has come to separate the industrial 
and commercial worker of the town from the 
agricultural worker of the countryside. Let us 
have mutual understanding of the way our 
tasks gear into each other and mutual helpful- 
ness toward bettering that adjustment. 





The cover was dirty ; so she went into the bed- 
room and brought out a clean one. The untidy 
pile of papers On the lower shelf seemed to jar 
with the orderly appearance of the top; so she 
carried them to the kitchen and then wiped 
the dust from the lower shelf of the living- 
room table. Now the neat table made the rest 
of the room seem so much more untidy by 
contrast that she carried a pile of novels from 
a chair to the bookcase, straightened the books 
within it and closed the door. She plumped 
the couch pillows and laid a rug straight, 
and was looking about with a feeling of pride 
when there was a knock at the back door. 

A half- grown boy stood there. ‘‘ Please, 
could you give me a bite to eat?’’ he asked. 

She was about to refuse him when she hap- 
pened to glance into the living room. The sun 
lay in a long line across the floor, showing 
mud and dust. She turned suddenly to the boy. 





‘*If I give you a good breakfast, will you 
clean a rng for me?’’ she asked him. 

‘**T’ll be glad to,’’ the boy replied shyly. 

Jean attacked the room with unusual energy, 
and by the time she had mopped the floor the 
boy was bringing in the clean rug. 

‘*T’}]1_ clean those windows,’’ he declared, 
glancing at them, and Jean said, ‘‘ All right. ’’ 

In a few minutes he came in with a smile 
on his freckled face. ‘‘1’ll just give them a rub 
inside for good measure. Want I should lift 
down the curtains?’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said Jean. 

The curtains looked so black when they were 
all in a pile that she pulled a tub from the 
back porch and thrust them into it to soak. 

At eleven o’clock, when the boy departed 
with a half dollar and a good meal, Jean began 
hastily to clear away the breakfast dishes. 

** How nice it looks in here, Jeannie!’’ cried 





her husband when he came in at noon. ‘‘ Been 
| busy cleaning house, haven’t you ?’’ 

| ‘*A little. There was a tramp who wanted 
to earn his breakfast. I thought he might as 
| well. Dinner’s ready. ’’ 

**Good,’’ thought Barbara. ‘‘Something has 
| wakened her at last. I wonder if I had better 
offer to help her? No; I’ll let her alone.’’ 

Two weeks before Thanksgiving Barbara 
made a timid request. The piano in the living 
room was kept closed, and, fearing to touch 
some sore spot, she had never mentioned it. 

‘*l wonder—would you mind if I used the 
piano a little?’’ she asked. 

‘“*Of course not. Do you play?’’ A sudden 
light seemed to have come into those sleepy 
eyes. 

‘*Not at all,’’ said Barbara regretfully. ‘‘I 
wish I could; it would help me so mueh with 
the singing at school, though I don’t know 





that I could ever learn to play on that wheezy 
old organ there. To my youngsters Thanks- 
giving meant only a holiday, but when I told 
them about it and said some schools had an 
entertainment they wanted one, too. I found 
this song in a magazine and thought maybe 
I could pick the tune out with one finger and 
learn it.’’ 

She sat down on the stool and painfully 
picked out the first few notes. ‘‘O dear, I'll 
never make anything out of it!’’ 

‘‘Jean, couldn’t you play it?’’ asked Jim. 

His wife sat down at the piano and played 
the piece. 

‘‘Why, isn’t it pretty ?’’ Barbara exclaimed. 
‘*Please play it again.’’ 

**Sing it, Jean,’’ said Jim, and Jean, after 
a few moment’s hesitation, complied in a voice 
that seemed to Barbara remarkably pretty. 

‘*The idea! To have a voice like that and 
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never to use it! You’ve simply got to come 
down and teach the youngsters to sing. It’s 
wonderful !’’ 

‘*That’s nothing,’’ said Mrs. MacLeod, and | 
her cheeks flushed. 

‘* Give us some music, Jean,’’ begged her 
husband. 

‘*I’m so out of practice,’’ began his wife. 

‘*Nonsense!’’ cried Barbara. ‘*Just a little | 
ak. °° | 

When, in spite of Jean’s protests, Barbara 
took her to school the next morning, she looked 
at the organ scornfully. ‘‘They ought to be 
ashamed to put such an instrument into a 
school!’ she exclaimed. . 

‘*T suppose they thought it good enough for 
Italians, ’’ said Barbara. ‘That was slap number 
one. 

‘*Aren’t they quick and bright?’’ she asked 
when the lesson was over. 

‘*T suppose so. But so ignorant.’’ 

“‘Yes, but we can teach them a lot if we| 
try.’’ Slap number two, under which Mrs. 
MacLeod blushed. 

Every other day Jean accompanied Barbara 
to the bare room, now brightened with pictures 
that Barbara had bought and with things the 
children had made. The entertainment on the 
day before Thanksgiving was successful. Sev- 
eral of the mothers came and two of the 
fathers. They crowded round Barbara, talk- 
ing and gesticulating. 

‘*My Tony, he thinka da teach’ she fine. 
He say, ‘I lova my teach’. I lova da lady 
who singa da songs.’ You no singa before?’’ 





‘‘Of course, but I have some good news 
first. Jim is to be sent to the city offices this 


| fall. His work has improved so much this past 


few months, they said. And, Barbara,’’ her 
voice was full of awe, ‘the says it is all my 
doing. He has felt so much more like working 
lately.’’ 

‘*'That’s what I wanted to ask. What hap- 
pened to change you so? You are like a sleep- 
ing person awakened, I can’t understand it.’’ 


‘*T was asleep, drugged with selfishness. It 
was you who wakened me, you and your brass 
bowl.’’ 

‘*My brass bowl?’’ repeated Barbara in a 
puzzled voice. 

‘**Yes. It was so bright, and everything else 
was so dingy. I had to clean a spot to put it 
on, and one clean spot demanded another, until 
everything was cleaned. You worked the same 





‘«'The little pool,’’ murmured Barbara softly. 
‘*What? Please tell me what you mean.’’ 
“Just a verse I read once about a little pool. 
We so often think little things amount to noth- 
ing. This is it: 
“T am too small for winds to mar 
My surface; but 1 hold a star.” 


‘*Well,’’ said Jean, ‘‘that’s true enough, too. 





way with me. 1 seemed to be cleaned, twv.”’ 


But, after all, you know, the bowl began it.’’ 


OHN BARINGS HOUSE 


Chapter Four. Opinions differ regarding John Baring's guilt Cy E | S 1 e S in gmas ter 


northward along the eastern slope of 

the mountain. Here lay large and 
well-cultivated farms and orchards that were 
already yielding fortunes. Fences were well 
made and clear of vines and briers, lawns 
were mowed, and an abundance of flowers 
bloomed in the gardens. 

She found few old persons. It was almost 
fifty years since the battle—and the farms had 
changed hands, some of them many times. She 
saw busy young men and women and tiny 
children, but no grandmothers or grandfathers. 

At last in the middle of the morning she saw 


Sart out on foot, Elizabeth went 





‘‘No,’’ said Mrs. MacLeod, flushing. 

‘* But she’s going to help us a lot, 
Mrs. Rapello,’’ said Barbara. ‘‘You will, 
won’t you?’’ she begged as they locked 
the room. 

‘‘T suppose so. I’m out of practice.’’ 

‘“This will bea good time to brush up. 
How your husband loves music!’’ which 
was slap number three. 

Barbara caught the next car to town, 
for she was going home for the holiday. 
Jean looked after her longingly. Not 
until she was back in the little house on 
the hill did she open the small package 
that Barbara had put into her hand at 
parting. Some little dinner favors—two 
fat turkeys, two yellow pumpkins and 
two gray Pilgrim hats—fell into her lap. 
Gay little verses in Barbara’s writing 
were with them also and a card, ‘‘For 
your Thanksgiving table. ’’ 

Jean had not intended to have any 
special celebration for the day. It seemed 
so useless for just the two of them. But 
she rose suddenly, put on her wraps again 
and walked down the rough road to the 
row of miners’ shacks. After a few min- 
utes of earnest conversation at one of the 
doors, she opened her purse; and Tony 
accompanied her home with a big goose 
in a sack. 

Jean entered the dining room and put 
the favors on the table. As she looked at 
the cloth, she felt a sudden distaste for 
the appearance of the room. The cloth 
was spotted; the chairs were dusty; the 
windows were streaked with coal grime. 
Right then she planned a thorough clean- 
ing, which she began at once. When Jim 
came home, a little later than usual, the 
room was cleaned even to the rug, for 
Jean had persuaded two boys to come and 
beat it for her. 

The supper was unusually festive that 
night, and after the meal Jim not only 
helped Jean with the dishes but killed 
the goose and cleaned it. As they passed 
through the two clean rooms, Jim com- 
mented on them. 

“It was just a little soap and water, 
Jim.’’ 

‘*Makes a difference, doesn’t it? Jean- 
nie, shall I buy some paint and paper? We can 
fix this up into a cosy place, if you want to.’’ 

His wistfulness cut her like a knife. ‘‘I’d 
love to have you do it,’’ she said simply. 

Before long the dingy walls were freshly 
papered, the woodwork shone in its new coat 
of paint, fresh curtains hung at all the win- 
dows, and plants stood on the sills. Every eve- 
ning now Jean sat at the piano and played or 
sang. The indolent expression had gone from 
her eyes; her voice was no longer complain- 
ing; she moved with alertness. Other things 
changed, too. Before, Jim had always con- 
sulted with his men at the office; but now, in- 
frequently at first, they climbed the hill to the 
house, and nearly always Jean played or sang 
for them. 

One day, when Barbara, back from her 
vacation, was about to close school, a truck 
drove to the door. 

‘*Teach’! It is a music box lika da boss!’’ 

Sure enough it was, and Jean followed it 
into the room. ‘‘It’s from the school board and 
the coal company. Jim made them give it. 
Let’s sing a little.’’ 

Wondering, Barbara sat back while Jean 
held full sway with the children. Day after 
day Jean came down and taught them. She 
was untiring. 

‘*They have such beautiful voices!’’ she said. 
‘*I’m going to teach that little Nicola to play. ’’ 

‘‘Jean,’’ said Barbara near the end of the 





an old woman shelling peas on 
the porch of a farmhouse. 
There was a cat at her feet 
purring a loud tune. As Eliza- 
beth approached, the old woman 
looked up and smiled. She had 
bright, intelligent eyes and 
quick, deft hands. She invited 
Elizabeth to sit down, and they 
exchanged remarks about the 
beauty of the weather and the 
promising condition of crops. 

‘*Have you lived here always ?’’ asked Eliza- 
beth, glancing about at the grounds. 

‘ “T was born in this house,’’ answered the 
old woman. ‘‘When I was married, we stayed 
here because my people were old. Now I live 
here with my son. I want him to get married, 
but he can’t find the right woman, though he 
could give her pretty nearly everything she 
wants.’’ She looked at Elizabeth meaningly. 
‘*I might send him to get acquainted with 
you. ’’ : 

Elizabeth smiled at this matchmaking. ‘‘I 
have my own farm on my hands,’’ said she. 

‘*Where is that?’’, 

Elizabeth took a deep breath. For a few 
minutes she had forgotten the cloud that hung 
over her. Now she began her story; she told 
of Herbert’s long illness, the advice of the 
doctors, her -discovery that they still owned 
her mother’s property in Pennsylvania, and 
their journey east. 

‘*We settled downhere and made a garden, 
and then we started out to sell our things. I 
believe in being friendly with people, so I told 
them who I was. Immediately people seemed 
to be repelled ; they treated me unkindly. Pres- 
ently I found out that it was because of my 
grandfather and something he was supposed 
to have done. ’’ 

The old woman looked at her intently. Her 
hands had ceased to work, and she frowned. 

‘‘What is your name?’’ she asked at length. 





term, ‘‘l wonder if you’d tell me something ?’’ 


Elizabeth went over the old formula slowly. 


‘* My name is Elizabeth Scott; my grand- 
father’s name was John Baring. ’’ 

The old woman responded in deeds and not 
in words. She rose, and peas and pan fell clat- 
tering to the floor. The cat, startled out of 
sleep, dashed away, and all that had seemed a 
moment ago so friendly and peaceful was now 
inimical and confused. . 

‘*T can’t sit with a granddaughter of John 
Baring!’’ said the old woman. ‘‘You made a 
mistake to come back here. Why, you’re his 
image!’ 

Elizabeth sat still. ‘‘ Won’t you hear me 
till the end ?’’ she asked. ‘‘It won’t take long. ’’ 
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‘* Well, what have you to say?’’ The old 
woman stood with her hand on the latch of 
the screen door. 

‘*After I had been treated so rudely, I deter- 
mined to find out what was the matter; so I 
went to an old gentleman in Gettysburg, Col. 
Thomas, and he told me about John Baring.’’ 

‘*He could tell you the truth! He was a sol- 
dier himself. He knows what John Baring 
did!’’ ’ 

‘*Yes, he told me the truth, at least what 
seems like the truth. Then I came home. It’s 
very hard to learn suddenly that you are a 
descendant of a man who his neighbors be- 
lieve is a traitor. ’’ 

‘*He was a traitor!’’ cried the old woman. 
‘There never was a worse traitor.’’ 

‘* When I came home, I went through the 
house carefully to see whether any papers 
belonging to him could have been stowed away 
and overlooked. I couldn’t accept this without 
doing something, could I?’’ 

The old woman’s hand dropped from the 
door latch, and she leaned against the wall; 
there was a sign of relenting in her eyes. 

‘*T didn’t find anything that referred directly 
to it,’? went on Elizabeth, ‘‘but I did find some 
writing on one of the beams in the attic. ’’ 

‘*What writing?”’ 

‘*It had nothing to do with the battle, but it 
had to do with John Baring. It said: ‘I have 
built this house the best I know. God bless 
those who go in and out.’ That doesn’t sound 
like the sentiment of a traitor, does it? So I 
thought I would try to see whether there were 
any persons who remembered John Baring, 
and who could tell me about him. Perhaps 
there is some mistake. ’’ 

‘*Why didn’t he come back ?’’ demanded the 
old woman. ‘‘There were some who could not 
believe that he would do such a thing; but 
why didn’t he come back? He went away 
with them, and, having chosen his company, he 





**So he had friends?’’ questioned Elizabeth. 


stayed. Even his friends gave him up then.’’ |- 


‘*Of course he had friends. Everybody was 
John Baring’s friend! But he was a traitor! 
He betrayed his own neighbors. My people 
lost everything except the actual ground of the 
farm. The crops were ruined, the barn was 
set afire, everything we had was taken; our 
stock was driven off. And this is a side road; 
they would never have known about it if they 
had not been shown. ’’ 

To Elizabeth’s astonishment the woman was 
crying. ‘‘May I help you gather up the peas?’’ 
she asked. ‘‘I’m afraid that I’ve made you 
feel bad. ’’ 

The old woman stooped and began to fumble 
about. ‘‘They can be washed, ’’ said she. 
Then she straightened up. ‘‘He wasn’t 
an ordinary man. It was like it says in 
the Bible; he was a star fallen from 
heaven when he did wrong. That was 
what we could not stand, that John Bar- 
ing should have done such a thing! Now 
the heathen back in the mountain, they 
would have done it and nobody would 
have been surprised. But John Baring!’’ 

Elizabeth was ready to go. 

‘*Did you know his wife?’’ 

‘*She was my companion! ’’ said the 
old woman. ‘‘And I never spoke to her 
afterwards. I never spoke to her!’’ In 
the declaration was a rage as fresh as if 
its cause were of yesterday and—Eliza- 
beth was certain of it—a wild remorse. 
‘*T didn’t even go to see her buried!’’ 

Elizabeth wiped her eyes. 

‘*Come again, if you want to,’’ said 
the old woman. 

Then Elizabeth smiled. Grudging as the 
invitation was, it gave her the first faint 
hope that, whatever John Baring had 
done, his descendants might in time make 
their way here in his old home. 

As she left the yard she could see one 
more farmhouse and determined to visit 
it. It was a mile away and was much 
smaller and less well cared for than the 
place she was leaving. There she found 
an old man, who stood leaning on the 
fence and chewing a straw. 

Elizabeth bade him the time of day and 
asked him whether he remembered John 
Baring. 

‘* Yes, I remember him,’’ said he. 

. ‘‘Everybody remembers him about here. 

He set Chambersburg on fire. Three 
million dollars was lost, and thousands of 





off, and all kind of damage done. It was John 
Baring done it. If he comes back, people will 
shoot him.’’ 

John Baring had become, it seemed, to some 
a sort of legendary demon. But Elizabeth saw 
him reaching up to write on the attic beam: 
‘*T have built this house the best I know. 
God bless those who go in and out.’’ 

As she walked home, her body was weary, 
but her spirits were better than they had been. 
She imagined that he had gone to the attic on 
a quiet Sunday afternoon and had sat looking 
out over the rich and beautiful country. 

‘*T don’t believe he was a traitor!’’ said she. 

When she reached home, she saw an auto- 
mobile at the entrance to the yard. From it 
Col. Thomas waved his hand, and she ran to 
meet him. 

‘‘Oh, won’t you come in?’’ 

‘*No, I thank you. I was anxious about you 
on account of your neighbors. Have they given 
you any trouble?’’ 

‘““No. They hang round, but they haven’t 
bothered me. ’’ 

Then impulsively Elizabeth told him what 
she had been doing. He shook his head. 

‘¢ They think he burned Chambersburg,’’ 
said Elizabeth, with a faint smile. ‘‘There’s 
a gleam of humor in that.’’ 

‘*Yes; the burning took place a year after 
he had disappeared !’’ 

‘*T should like to ask you some questions 
about the battle,’’ said Elizabeth. ‘‘When I 
was a child, it was my dream to come here.’’ 

Tears dimmed Elizabeth’s eyes, and the old 
gentleman saw them and looked away. 

‘*T’ll be up here again one of these days: 
then I’ll bring you some books. ’’ 

‘*And will you stop and visit with us?’’ 

‘**T will. You’ll not take any risk with those 
rascals beyond you, will you?’’ 

Elizabeth promised she should be careful. 

‘*They have only one accomplishment, and 








people set out on the streets, and animals driv’ ' 

















that is shooting: but I don’t believe you need 
be afraid of that.’’ 

For aday Elizabeth stayed at home. Herbert, 
who was always quiet, was even quieter than 
usual, but she could not discover the reason 
for his depression. Herbert was under no more 
of a cloud than she; he worked no harder; it 
was time that he lifted up his head. 

When she started out on her next journey of 
exploration she knew that she was doing some- 
thing that the old gentleman would not ap- 
prove. Turning away from the region where 
lay the cultivated farms, she followed the old 
wood road that led into the mountain and 
toward the settlement of the mountaineers. 
She did not seriously expect to make any 
important discovery ; but she wished to finish 
what she had begun. 

For almost an hour she went on without 
seeing a sign of human life. The towering 
trees interlaced their branches far above her 
head ; sometimes she could see long distances ; 





sometimes thickets of rhododendrons cut off the 
view on either side. She saw several deer ; once 
a fox crossed her path, and partridges rose, 
whirring. The road, if you could call it a road, 
rose gradually. Presently she had to pick her 
way over large clods of earth that had been 
dug up from the side and tossed into the middle. 
Some one was mending the road. 

A moment later Elizabeth heard the sound 
of voices, and at the next turn she came upon 
three men working with mattock and spade. 
They worked close together as if they were 
trying to forget the lonely forest, and they 
talked loudly and a little nervously. 

At sight of Elizabeth they stared open- 
mouthed. No other sort of appearance could 
have astonished them so much as that of a 
young woman alone in the wood road. 

‘Good morning!’’ said Elizabeth. 

‘*You’re not alone, miss?’’ one of the men 
exclaimed by way of answer to her greeting. 

‘ ‘Yes. ” 

‘Where are you going, miss?’’ 

‘*I’m looking for a house. Aren’t there any 
on this road?’ - 

‘“‘There’s houses of a certain kind. There’s 
one round the bend; that’s the nearest. But if 
I were you, I shouldn’t go any farther. There’s 
a good deal of reckless shooting in these woods, 
miss, and the people ain’t very hospitable. ’’ 

‘*You aren’t afraid!’’ said Elizabeth. 

‘*No, but that’s different.’’ The speaker 
scratched his head, seeking a reason for the 
difference. ‘‘You see they know that we ain’t 
spyin’ on ’em, and that we ain’t likely to give 
any information against ’em. You see there 
ain’t no women goes in here, but a nurse some- 
times, and she ain’t afraid of nothing. ’”’ 

‘* Are there women living in there?’’ 

“Oh, yes!’’ 

‘Tf you call them women,”’ said another of 
the men. ‘‘There’s an old one in the first 
house. ’’ 

“*T’ll walk that far,’’ said Elizabeth. 

Suddenly one of the men ran after her. 
‘*She’s a crazy old woman,’’ he said. ‘‘ But 
she’s paralyzed, and she can’t hurt you. Don’t 
be afraid if she hollers!’’ 

Elizabeth thanked him, and he stood still and 
stared after her. 

Elizabeth was thankful for the warning about 
the old woman’s ‘‘hollering.’’ It began sud- 
denly and so near that she was startled. The 
cabin was hidden so completely in a thicket 
that if it had not been for the shrill voice she 
would have passed it. Parting the branches, 
she saw standing in a little open space a log 
house surrounded, by heaps of wretched débris 
gathered in years of careless, slovenly living. 
She went to the door. 

The single room had three pieces of furni- 
ture—a queer old charcoal stove, a bed made 
of saplings with the bark still on and covered 
with a mattress from which the stuffing of 
leaves was bursting, and a broken chair. The 
chair stood by the bed, and on it stood a hunk 
of grayish bread and a tin cup filled with some 
unrecognizable liquid. On the bed lay a pitiful 
old body of which only the dull eyes and lips 
and one hand seemed still alive. 

‘rhe eyes peered at Elizabeth, and an old 
voice asked, ‘‘Is a human being coming to 
visit me in my misery ?”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said Elizabeth, aghast. 

‘*Are you the nurse?’’ 

‘*No, Iam not, but perhaps I can do some- 
thing to make you more comfortable. ’’ 

The old woman began to ery loudly. 

‘*No, there ain’t! He’s been after me again, 
tormentin’ me and tauntin’ me!’’ 

‘*Who’s been after you?’’ 

‘*My son. He wants the forty dollars what 
is all I have in this yearth to buy him a gun, 
and I want it to bury me. I want to be buried 
decent with a preacher and the singin’ of 

Psalms and prayin’ to carry me away from 
this yearth. He can’t get it now, but he can 
get it when I’m dead.’’ She began to scream: 
‘“‘T want to be buried decent! 1 want to be 
buried decent !’’ 

‘‘Why don’t you make a will?’’ 

_ “‘Learnin’ belongs to some, but not to none 
in the mountains, ’’ said the old woman. 

“Pi write a will for you if I can find any- 
thing to write with,’’ offered Elizabeth. 

The old woman made an effort to raise her- 
self to see more plainly this comforting visitor. 
‘Tell me, will it hold in the courts of men ?’’ 


‘*It will hold if you have the forty dollars, ’’ 
Elizabeth assured .her. ‘‘’There are some men 
back here who will witness it, I’m sure.’’ 

Fortunately, one of the road makers had 
paper and pencil. But they were not so willing 
to witness the document as Elizabeth had ex- 
pected. At last after a great deal of persuasion 
the youngest consented to go with her. Eliza- 
beth wrote a brief statement, the old woman 
put a mark on it, and the road maker signed 
his name as a witness. Then he hurried away, 
glad to get out of the filthy cabin. 

‘*Put it up there back of the beam, lady. 
It’s a place my offspring -have never found. ’’ 

‘*Can’t I do anything to make you comfort- 
able? I could heat some water and —’’ 

‘*Water shortens life,’’ said the old woman. 

Then Elizabeth asked her question, because 
she had come to ask it, not because she either 
expected or wished to have it answered here: 

‘*Did you ever know John Baring?’’ 

Immediately from the old woman’s lips fell 
a stream of denunciation, violent and profane. 


E BLIM 


\ NE morning while up 
QO making observations in 
a.small dirigible that 
the British and the South 
Africans used in their cam- 
paign against German East 
Africa two young aviators 
had a novel adventure, not 
with Germans, but with an- 
other doughty belligerent of 
that region. 

The scene of the adventure 
was a great tract of high grass and canes 
between the Ruaha River and Lake Rukwa. 
One of the aviators was a Scotchman from 
Johannesburg, named McLellan ; the other was 
an Australian from Sydney, named Gurney. 

The engine of this blimp—as dirigibles that 
are provided with motive power are often 
called—had gone wrong, and the aviators were 
using their craft as a captive balloon. They 
had sent it up to a height of five or six hun- 
dred feet when a sudden squall struck them 
and set balloon and observers adrift. 

‘tWhen the tornado first struck us,’’ young 
Dugald McLellan said in relating what fol- 
lowed, ‘‘the balloon bobbed suddenly down a 
hundred feet or more before the cable broke. 
The basket swung and twirled about in a 
manner past belief. I thought we should surely 
bump against the earth at the end of the rope; 
but the rope broke, and away we went off 
across the savanna to the west of the canton- 
ment. The squall swept us on, twirling and 
tumbling, and all we could do was to hang on. 

‘*T suppose we went fifteen miles in as many 
minutes. The squall abated as suddenly as it 
had struck us, and we let out gas at once so as 
not to be carried farther away. 
We were sagging slowly toward 
what seemed to be a sea of high 
yellow grass with here and 
there a few palm trees, when 
suddenly I made out the brown 
backs of a whole herd of ele- 
phants disporting themselves 
about a water hole beneath us. . 

‘«Three or four of them raised pie 
their trunks, and then their sot 
ears. They had either seen or 
seented us. A big tusker, the 
leader of the herd, trumpeted 
grufiily twice, and then away 
they all ran, thirty or forty of 
them. They struck a twenty- 
mile gait and went through the 
high grass with loud swishing 
sounds. 

‘* ‘Lucky they’re shy!’ Gur- 
ney exclaimed. ‘If they had 
taken a notion to investigate, it 
might have been unpleasant.’ 

‘*We were now wholly clear 
of the squall and in a dead 
calm again. But presently a little breath of 
air took us on for two or three hundred yards 
toward a number of palms and some thickets 
on the bank of a creek. We wished to save the 
balloon if we could, and I now threw out a 
grapple and line, hoping to catch something 
and come to a standstill, so that we could 
let out the rest of the gas and fold up the 
bag before starting to make our way back to 
camp. The grapple caught in brush. 

‘**We may as well fetch her down here,’ 
I said; and Gurney pulled the valve open 
again, to let the rest of the gas go. 

** At that moment we heard a fiendish shriek 
close by, and there rushed out of the shade of 
some palms, where he had been lying up, the 
ugliest old tusker ever hunter set eyes on! 

‘*The moment I saw him 1 knew he was a 











rogue. Very often there is one hanging round 
the outskirts of a herd —an old male elephant, 
| generally a big one, that has 
| long been the herd leader. 
| Time has begun to tell on 
him, and of late some lusty 
young male has_ rebelled 


| against him. There has been STUCK UP” 
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‘*He lost the battle! It was him as did it! | 
He lost the battle!’’ The old woman denounced 
not only John Baring but his descendants. 

Elizabeth did not stay to hear the end. She | 
stepped out into the road and walked rapidly 
back. At the bend, seeing the road makers, 
she drew a deep breath of relief. 

‘*We didn’t expect you’d stay long, miss. ’’ 
‘*She’s a dreadful woman!”’ said Eliza- 
beth. bs 

‘«'They’re all dreadful, miss, but the fear of 
the law is being put into them by the constab- 
ulary. They’ve built too many huckleberry 
fires, they —’’ 

‘*What are huckleberry fires?’’ 

‘*When they want a good crop, they light 
the woods, and acres of trees burn. They’s 
always a good crop of huckleberries after a 
fire. But one of ’em, Sheldon, went to the 
penitentiary for it, and there ain’t been any 
fires since. Now they’s often a constabulary 
round, and they know it. That was Sheldon’s 





mammy what you was visitin’. Sheldon has a 


strong-willed wife, too. The women, they’s 
gettin’ new notions. They go down sometimes 
and look at the Chambersburg trolley, and 
they twist up their hair different. ’’ 

Elizabeth thanked them for their protection 
and walked on. After a while she smiled 
grimly. On the other side of the mountain 
they thought that John Baring had set Cham- 
bersburg afire. Here they thought he had lost 
the battle. But the battle had not been lost. It 
was a benighted community, indeed! 

Herbert was nervously watching for her 
when she reached home. 

‘*'You mustn’t do this again!’’ he said 
crossly. 

Elizabeth looked at him. If Herbert were 
going to be cross besides being babyish, then 
she should have trouble. 

**] won’t,’’ she promised. 

‘*PDid you find out anything ?’’ 

‘*Nothing,’’ said Elizabeth, protecting Her- 
bert once more. ‘‘Nothing very important. ’’ 

TO BE CONTINUED. 


P AND THE ROGUE 





“1 SHALL NEVER FORGET 
HOW RED HIS WICKED 
LITTLE EYES LOOKED, HOW 
HIS BIG LEATHERY EARS 


a battle, with the rest of the herd 
looking on, and the young cham- 
pion has run the old leader out 


By 


C.A. Stephens 


and taken his place. The old boy doesn’t like | cords and collapsed sack flopped down over me, 


it a bit. He hates the big, impertinent young- 


ster, and he would kill him if he could. Gener- 
ally he tries to, time and again, but he only 
gets a worse drubbing and maybe breaks a tusk. 
The young lady elephants flout him when he 
comes sneaking up to the herd, and as soon as 
the young champion espies him he has to run 
again, or catch it worse. He sinks lower and 
lower in public esteem and in his own. He 
grows bitter and misanthropic and gets cross 
and dangerous to everything that comes near. 
‘*T knew that this was a rogue the instant 
he charged. The basket was now just brush- 
ing the top of the grass, and the brute looked 
so savage that Gurney jumped out and dived 
into the high grass. 1 grabbed for a rifle we 
had aboard. As Gurney jumped, the balloon, 
relieved of his weight, started to rise again. 
‘*That elephant was so close to us that he 
actually reached for the basket with his trunk. 
I shall never forget how red his wicked little 
eyes looked, how his big leathery ears stuck 
up, and what a perfectly fiendish scream he 
sent at me as the basket swung over his head. 
‘*Gas was whizzing out all the while, for 
Gurney had tied the valve cord down, and the 
balloon had not risen more than twenty feet 
before it began to settle toward the earth again. 
The whole big sack was flapping and collapsing 
overhead. The basket banged against one of 
the palm trunks, fouled the drooping leaves, 
then swung out over the open creek bed and 
came down suddenly in water and mud. 
‘*T hadn’t jumped, and the whole tangle of 
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but not before I caught sight of the old tusker 
smashing through the thickets and wallowing 
in the creek bed. He still wanted me! But I 
was so completely tangled in all those cords 
that I ecouldn’t have run if I had tried; and 
in a moment more the whole sack was down on 
me. Whether I should be smothered with gas 
or crushed under water by the weight of the 
balloon, I did not know. f 

‘*Fortunately, the water was not deep; the 
basket did not settle much, and its sides held 
the sack up off me. I lay still, for I could hear 
old leather-ears splashing round and tugging at 
the network of cords. | imagine that he didn’t 
like the smell of the gas. He blared now and 
then as if he were puzzled; evidently he could 
not make out where I had gone. 

‘*What had become of Gurney I didn’t know, 
but I guessed that he was hiding in the grass. 
As it turned out, he was equally anxious about 
me; and by and by I heard him call to me in 
low tones from behind the creek bank. 

‘*] did not dare answer at first, but the old 
outlaw heard him, too, and, after listening 
amoment, rushed up the bank to hunt for him. 

** ‘Look out!’ I shouted. ‘He’s coming!’ 

‘*] didn’t know it at the time,-but while 
the elephant was down by the balloon Gurney 
had crawled to the foot of a small palm and 
had shinned up the trunk to where he could 
throw one leg over the stem of a drooping 
frond. From that perch he had looked down 
into the creek bed to see what had become of 
me. I had kept so quiet that he had been afraid 
I was killed. At last he had shouted. 
He was up high enough to be out 
of reach, and when I answered he 
shouted again, ‘I’m all right!’ 

‘*But at sound of his voice the 
tusker rushed in that direction and, 
coursing round the palm tree, blared 
at him. Finding Gurney out of reach, the 
creature threw a turn round the palm with 
his trunk and, settling back, gave two or three 
tugs at it, but failed to break the tree. 

‘*While that was going on I squirmed round 
in the basket, got hold of the rifle and sprang 
in a cartridge; then I managed to thrust aside 
the folds of the big sack, so that I could peep 
out from under them. I couldn’t see much; 
but I hailed Gurney again and found where he 
was. We talked a little back and forth, trying 
to hit on some plan to get out of the serape. 

‘** The old raseal is listening!’ Gurney 
shouted. ‘Look out! He’s going back to you!’ 

‘**T heard the beast come splashing down into 
the mud and water, and a moment later I saw 
one of his big legs swing past the opening 

that 1 had made for the rifle. I let drive, 

and I knew that I had hit him. 
‘* A rogue elephant is a queer beast, 
cowardly, vindictive and 
murderous. No elephant 
likes to get hurt. Wound a 
lion or a rhinoceros, and he 
will come for you; but if 
you wound and really hurt 
an elephant, the chances are 
that he will run away. This 
one did. When he felt that 
bullet he put off up the bed 
of the creek, trumpeting to 
wake the dead. 

‘*We waited a while, till 
we felt sure that the ele- 
phant wasn’t coming back ; 
then Gurney slid down and 
helped me lift the folds of 
the balloon so that I could 
crawl out. We took our bear- 
ings and started back for 
the cantonment. Traveling 
through that high grass was 
not easy ; but after three or 
four miles we met a mounted 
detail out in search of us.’’ 
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A VIEW IN SPA, BELGIUM 


FACT AND COMMENT 


HE unexpected frost hurts not the gathered 
garden. 
An Enemy he made through Scorn to spend 
The Courtesy that would have made a Friend. 
HAT seems to be lack of courage to doa 
thing may really be courage not to do it. 
HE number of immigrants arriving at 
New York is increasing week by week, 
but the superintendent of the immigration sta- 
tion on Ellis Island says that there are few 
domestic servants among them. Housekeepers 
who have waited hopefully for immigration to 
begin again to renew the sadly depleted supply 
of maids will be disappointed when they learn 
that the Irish and Scandinavian girls in the 
steerage are planning to work in factories. 
NE by one the bibulous are losing their 
beverages of last resort. The Bureau of 
Internal Revenue has placed blackberry cor- 
dial, wild-cherry wine, the elixirs of licorice, 
anise and bitter orange, compound spirits of 
juniper and myrcia, compound tincture of lav- 
ender and a number of other pharmaceutical 
preparations on the list of intoxicating liquors. 
Though Jamaica ginger, colloquially known 
as ‘‘Jakie,’’ seems a long way removed from 
compound tincture of lavender, the law has 
ferreted out their relationship and published it 
abroad. 
yrange experimenters have learned 
that it is possible to change the color of 
certain precious and semiprecious stones by 
exposing them to the action of radium, the dis- 
covery is probably of little practical importance. 
A man of science put a number of sapphires 
of different kinds into a box that contained a 
small quantity of radium; a month later the 
white sapphires had become yellow; the blue 
sapphires, green; the wine-colored sapphires, 
red; the dark-blue sapphires, violet. But not 
many persons would be willing to experiment 
with stones that are of much intrinsic or senti- 
mental value. 
HINESE laundries, which for years have 
been picturesque bits of foreign color in 
our American towns and cities, are growing 
fewer. The Chinese who first came to America 
were poor and ignorant and could not go into 
any business that required capital or a know]l- 
edge of the language and customs of the coun- 
try. In order to be independent they resorted 
to the laundry business, which required little 
of either, and began to save money and learn 
the things that are necessary for pleasanter 
and more profitable occupations. There are 
fewer Chinese laundrymen to-day, but in 
Greater New York alone Chinese own and 
run more than two hundred restaurants. 
ETWEEN now and November we shall 
doubtless hear much about stumping and 
stump speakers, perhaps without realizing that 
the verb ‘‘stump’’ is as distinctively American 
as maize or the wild turkey. Few words, in- 
deed, have more real American political history 
in them. A stump speaker was a man who ad- 
dressed his hearers from the only platform that 
was available; namely, the stump of a tree 
that some pioneer had felled. The word shows 
how native and natural to Americans is an 
interest in public affairs. Even the other Amer- 
ican use of the word—the slang one, to 
‘‘stump,’’ meaning to challenge—is racy and 
redolent of the soil. When you ‘‘stump’’ a man 
you put an obstacle in front of him like the 
stump that blocked his forefathers’ plough- 
share. 
N ingenious computer has taken pains to 
calculate the energy spent in making 
hyphens. Reckoning that it takes half an ounce 
of power to make a single hyphen, and that 
each of the 200,000,000 people who write 
English makes on an average three hyphens a 
day, he calculates that we thus waste 18,750, - 
000 pounds of power a day, or, as he asserts, 
enough to draw a railway train round the 
world. Well, what of it? Making hyphens is 
certainly an innocent occupation, and we can 
afford the time and energy if we wish. The 
world is full of just such idle-minded com- 
puters, who are always figuring how far a 
man could jump if he were as able as a flea, 
or how big a power plant it would take to 
give a man as brilliant a headlight as the firefly 


| carries. Futile stuff, all of it. Some of us, who 
| are reckless, make a dozen hyphens a day, and 
| others, more abstemious, go months without 
making one. 

es 


THE DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM 


7 ‘w ‘**keynote’’ of the platform adopted 
by the San Francisco convention is 
struck in two of its phrases: ‘‘a chapter 

of substantial achievements unsurpassed in 

the history of the republic,’’ and ‘‘the delay, 
obstruction and extravagance of a Republican 

Congress.’’ Everything done or advocated by 

the President, by the departments and by the 

Democrats in Congress is praised; every act 

and attitude of the Republicans is condemned. 

That was to be expected, for that is the way 

platforms are made. As the Republicans had 

anticipated the Democrats by denouncing the 

President and commending themselves, in the 

exchange of vituperation and self-praise honors 

are easy between the two parties. 

There were two matters of current political 
interest that the Republicans had left out of 
their platform but that the Democrats could 
not ignore: prohibition and Ireland. One of 
the would-be candidates of the Democratic 
party relied for much of his support on the 
advocates of a ‘‘moist’’ policy, and Mr. Bryan 
was earnest and persistent for a ‘‘dry’’ plank. 
The contest over prohibition was severe; but 
since the convention was divided,— though 
unequally, as it turned out,—and since there 
is no possible combination of words that both 
wings of the party would have accepted as 
expressing their convictions, the convention 
wisely omitted all reference to the subject. In 
regard to Ireland, the Democrats used language 
so mild that it will offend English ears as little 
as it uplifts Irish hearts. 

For both parties the great issue is the treaty. 
Though the Democrats have been more out- 
spoken on the subject than the Republicans, 
even they have failed to indicate a clear and 
definite policy. The President, whose ‘‘vision’’ 
they praise so highly, has steadily urged that 
the treaty be ratified without change. The 
convention certainly did not take that position. 
What it favors is ‘‘ratification without reser- 
vations which would impair its essential 
integrity,’’ and the reservations that it would 
approve are such as make ‘‘clearer or more 
specific the obligations of the United States 
to the League associates, ’’ which the Republi- 
cans think are already too clear and specific. 
It says nothing about making clearer the 
rights of the United States, which might be 
imperiled in the League; but in the last sen- 
tence of the paragraph it recognizes the neces- 
sity of insisting that the League shall not draw 
the country into war without the consent of 
Congress. That, of course, raises the question 
of the famous Article X, which the President 
and the Democratic Senators have said re- 
quires no reservation. 

We make this analysis not in a critical spirit, 
but merely to indicate that the Democratic 
Convention, like that of the Republicans, has 
given the voters of the country no direct, 
plainly expressed, unmistakable indication 
what action it will take on the treaty if it wins 
the election ; so, although the treaty is the great 
question that we are called upon to decide, 
each of us is still left to guess which of the 
two parties is the more likely to lead him 
where he wishes to go. 


og 
COX AND ROOSEVELT 


ANY men who never vote the Dem- 
M ocratie ticket think that the San 
Francisco convention made the wisest 

selection of candidates open to it. The long 
deadlock among a large number of candidates 
did not dislodge Gov. Cox from his early posi- 
tion of leadership; and when repeated trials— 
miscalled ballots, because the voting was not 
with voting papers but viva voce—had proved 
that none of the ‘‘dark horses’’ or ‘favorite 
sons’’ could overcome that lead, the followers 
of the minor candidates trooped to his support. 
From a party point of view, —that is, consid- 
ering only the prospect of holding the Demo- 
cratic vote unbroken and of attracting support 
from the other side,—it is conceded that the 





convention made no mistake. Like Senator 
an important state for either party to carry. | 


in a close contest. | 
The choice of candidates both for the presi- 

dency and the vice presidency is satisfactory 

from the national point of view. Gov. Cox is | 


sane and prudent man. Mr. Roosevelt draws 
nothing of his reputation from his relation 
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his service in the Navy Department. If, there- 
fore, the choice of the people should fall on 
these two men, however much their opponents 
might grieve at the result, nothing of their 
regret would be caused by a feeling that victory 
had come to unworthy men. 

That is as it should be. For now both par- 
ties have chosen for candidates men who are 
representative Americans and who are re- 
spected as such by their countrymen. The con- 
test can therefore be made, as it should be 
made, purely upon the principles, the policies 
and the achievements of the two parties. No 
one belonging to either organization need be 
repelled from it because its candidates are 
objectionable, or drawn to the other side by 
the popularity of the head of the ticket. 


So ¢ 


OUR BILL FOR LUXURIES 


T is reported of the father of David Living- 
I stone, the great missionary and explorer, 

that, having filled his pipe one day, he was 
about to light it when the boy David remarked 
that he had just heard at the store that the 
tax on tobacco had been raised a penny a 
pound. Without a word the father took the 
unlighted pipe from his mouth and set it on 
the mantel. He never smoked again. The 
family of Livingstone was poor. Even a 
bawbee counted, and there were both intelli- 
gence and honesty enough to keep luxuries 
separate from the necessaries. 

A man cannot help wondering what the stern 
old Scotchman would have said of the little 
bill of particulars that Secretary Houston of 
the Treasury Department has offered in the 
ease of the American people versus the high 
cost of living. Since the figures were collected 
by Treasury experts from tax returns and 
other reports required by the government, 
they can be regarded as at least conservative, 
and probably as understating the facts. 

For candy we are spending in a year, 
$1,000, 000, 000; for chewing gum, $50,000,000; 
for cigarettes, $800,000, 000 ; for ‘‘soft drinks, ’’ 
including soda and ice cream, $350,000,000; for 
perfumery and cosmetics, $750,000,000; for 
cigars, $510,000,000; for tobacco and snuff, 
$800, 000, 000 ; for furs, $300,000, 000 ; for carpets 
and luxurious clothing, $1,500,000,000; for 
automobiles, $2,000,000,000; and for pianos, 
organs and phonographs, $250,000, 000. 

There will of course be a difference of 
opinion whether all of the items mentioned 
should be classed as luxuries, but there is no 
question that some of them belong wholly in 
that class, and others in part. Nor does the 
charge of extravagance that the figures bring 
rest wholly on the rich or even on the moder- 
ately well-to-do. It is an indictment of all of 
us as a people—in spite of Burke’s aphorism. 

There is another aspect of the matter, not so 
conspicuous but quite as important: it is not 
only the money that we spend for luxuries 
that is lost to thrift and national strength and 
usefulness; it is the great number of men and 
women whom the business of making luxuries 
withdraws from more useful work. People who 
are employed in making things that do not 
contribute either to the mental, or to the moral, 
or to the physical welfare of the race are as 
much a burden on the real producers as a 
standing army is. We shall have cheaper living 
when more of us go to doing useful work. 


os 


AN ENGINEERS’ BANK 


HIS bank is not, as might easily be sup- 

posed from the name, a financial insti- 

tution intended to furnish money for 
important engineering projects. It is something 
more unusual than that, and more interesting. 
It is a bank intended to be codperative in char- 
acter and attached to the national banking 
system that the officers of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers purpose to establish in 
Cleveland. 

The applicants for a charter say that they 
intend to begin with a capital of $1,000,000. 
The brotherhood is reported to have a fund of 
$18, 000,000; so it is amply able to establish the 
new institution from its own resources, though 
it is possible that it will decide to raise the 
capital through subscription to the stock. Not 


|much has been made public concerning the 
Harding, Gov. Cox is an Ohioan—and Ohio is | plans of the incorporators. Presumably they | 


will follow well-established principles of bank- 


Its electoral vote would be immensely useful ing, but they mean, it is said, to lend money to| 
workers and to farmers for strictly productive | 
purposes and to refuse loans to speculators or | 


to market manipulators. 
The fortunes of the new bank when it finally 
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enter actively into the field of industrial and 
financial management. There are a score of 
more or less ambitious plans for codperative 
marketing and purchasing~ proposed by pro- 
gressive labor organizations. The Plumb plan 
is a carefully considered project for giving 
labor an important share in managing our 
transportation system. ‘‘Private banking’’ has 
long been suspected by labor of complicity in 
the speculative processes that raise prices 
without raising wages. The new bank may 
conceivably be the first of a chain of ‘‘labor 
banks’’ that would have behind them the very 
considerable financial resources of the wage- 
earning people of the country. 

So long as the bank follows careful and 
cautious banking methods it can safely be wel- 
comed into the financial system of the country. 
Any step that makes the labor organizations 
more responsible, that gives them, as the 
phrase goes, a ‘‘bigger stake in the country,’’ 
is hopeful, for it adds stability and security to 
the nation. We have never understood why the 
funds of the unions are not oftener used not 
only to establish banks but to buy a share— 
and eventually a majority share—in any of the 
industries in which union labor is employed. 
If the working man can prove himself to be 
a business man as well asa laborer, so much the 
better. There are no castes in this country, 
political, financial or industrial. If such castes 
ever form and establish themselves, the liberty 
of America will be at an end. 


7 9 


STILL DISCUSSING THE PEACE 


HERE are many provisions of the treaty 

| of Versailles that the Germans contem- 

plated with the uplifted hands of horror 

and despair. They have especially denounced 

the arrangement for reparations and the stip- 

ulation concerning disarmament. Those two 

articles formed the substance of the discussions 
at the Spa conference. 

A great deal has been said about the $30, - 
000, 000,000 indemnity that the Allies have de- 
manded from Germany, and-less perhaps about 
the provision that calls for the reduction of the 
German army to 100,000 men. Yet the second 
is really the more important from the Allied 
point of view, and on it the French and British 
premiers most strongly insisted. 

Thirty billion dollars is a huge sum of 
money. It is not more than the material losses 
that a German-made war forced on Franee, 
Belgium, Italy and Serbia; but it is a huge 
sum nevertheless, and the Germans may end 
by convincing the Allies that their country is 
in no condition politically or economically to 
shoulder the burden. In that case the Allies, 
in order to save Europe from the danger of a 
German breakdown and the peril of a Bol- 
shevist revolution, may remit a part of the 
indemnity. It is a matter for experts to decide. 

But about disarmament France is unshak- 
able. The French —and the Belgians—still fear 
a truculent Germany. The army, according to 
all accounts, is orficered and controlled by the' 
same men who led it during the war. The 
French want it made and kept too weak to be 
a weapon of aggression. They remember how 
Stein and Scharnhorst got round Napoleon’s 
attempt to limit the size of the Prussian army. 
They mean to assure themselves of a genera- 
tion of peace by keeping Germany too weak in 
a military sense to go to war. 

The German leaders insisted that an army of 
100,000 men is not large enough to police the 
country, —that it would leave the nation help- 
less in the face of either a Red revolution or a 
monarchist coup d’état,—and they are proba- 
bly right. As a matter of fact, the French fully 
expect a return of the monarchy in Germany, 
which is one of the reasons that they are deter- 
mined to keep out of Germany all the guns 
and ammunition possible. It is too bad that 
the German revolution was not of a sort to 
convince the world that a genuine change had 
taken place in the spirit or in the ideals of the 
Germans. In the presence of a really pacific 
and democratic Germany artificial proposals for 
disarmament would be unnecessary. As it is, 
the Allies dare not modify their demands—yet 
they probably have an uneasy fear that, after 
all, the Germans will find some way of evad- 
ing, if not of defying, them. 


os 
ITALIAN POLITICS 


T means something that Sig. Giolitti, former 
I friend of Germany and erstwhile opponent 
of the war against the Central Powers, is 
again premier of Italy. In the first place, it is 


no fanatical partisan or rash radical; he is a | opens its doors will be watched with interest. |a confession that, politically speaking, the 


The labor movement, which long contented | statesmen who fought the war have found the 
itself with a struggle for higher wages, is| dangers of peace even greater than those of 


to the former President, but has won it by | more and more showing a determination to| war. Italy faces a financial situation of much 
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gravity, a troubled industrial future and a 
threatening political outlook. ‘The Socialist 
party has thrived on the losses and privations 
that the war caused—and an important wing 
of it has done its best to drive the country into 
sovietism. The Catholic party has grown, too, 
not without encouragement from the Vatican, 
‘and the increase of those two voting forces has 
necessarily weakened the Liberals, who have 
been carrying on the government. Fiume has 
been a firebrand, and a strong feeling exists in 
Italy that the government of Nitti let itself be 
bamboozled by the other governments out of 
a fair share of the spoils of war. The parlia- 
mentary situation became increasingly difficult 
and at last impossible; and no one but the vet- 
eran politician Giolitti had the courage or the 
freedom from recent embroilments to justify 
him in forming a cabinet. 

Giolitti’s rise to power means also that Italy 
wants to get away from the war and from war 
politics. Its chief enemy, Austria, is destroyed 
forever; it is not averse to trading with Ger- 
many or with Russia; it does not mean to 
delay its own upbuilding in order to help its 
allies keep a tight rein on Germany. It is 
probable that opinion in Italy to-day is about 
as friendly to Germany as to France or to 
England, for Italy does not think of Germany 
either as a trade rival or as a possible conqueror. 

Giolitti himself is a shrewd politician and an 
_ able—though unscrupulous—administrator. .It 
is likely that under his influence there will 
be something of a reconciliation between the 
Catholic Church and the Italian monarchy. 
The Pope has already sanctioned Catholics’ 
taking part in Italian politics and has offered 
to withdraw the rule that has hitherto forbid- 
den Catholic sovereigns officially to visit the 
King of Italy. The danger that threatens es- 
tablished institutions in Europe is driving the 
two conservative forces of the church and the 
monarchy together. The policy of reconciliation 
could hardly have been furthered successfully 
by old-fashioned Liberals like Salandra or 
Nitti. Giolitti, suave, diplomatic, untroubled 
either by religious or by political prejudices, 
is probably the best man alive to carry it out. 


ae 
CURRENT EVENTS 


(From July 8 to July 14) 


HIRD PARTY.—The convention called 

by the Committee of Forty-eight and the 
convention of the new Labor party both met 
in Chicago on June 10. Negotiations at once 
began to bring about the union of the two 
bodies and the formation of a new political 
party. That result was delayed by leaders of 
the Labor party insisting on certain platform 
declarations that the Committee of Forty- 
eight found too radical. In the end, however, 
the conventions agreed to unite, and the joint 
convention adopted a platform that demanded 
national ownership of mines, railways, tele- 
graphs and telephones, stockyards, grain ele- 
vators and oil lands, democratic control of 
industry by the workers therein, a forty-four- 
hour week, old-age and unemployment pen- 
sions, recognition by the United States of the 
Russian and Irish governments, the election 
of the Federal judiciary, a high income tax 
and a law obliging a popular referendum 
before declaring any war except one of defense 
against invasion. Delegates from the Single 
Tax party and several farmers’ organizations 
were admitted to the united convention, but 
the Single Taxers later withdrew. ‘I'he name 
Farmer-Labor party was adopted. The con- 
vention nominated for President Mr. Parley 
P. Christensen, a lawyer from Salt Lake City 
and a ‘‘48er’’; for Vice President it named 


Mr. Max Hayes, a well-known labor leader 
of Ohio. ° 


ROHIBITION.—New Brunswick voted to 

retain the war-time law that enforces strict 

prohibition. Bills to prohibit the sale of liquor 

have been introduced into the Chamber of 
Deputies in Argentina and in Uruguay. 

e 

OMAN SUFFRAGE.—On July 10 the 

Louisiana Legislature refused to ratify 

the nineteenth amendment. Gov. Clement of 

Vermont, explaining his refusal to call the 


legislature in special session to act on the | 


amendment, declared that the Constitution of 
the United States as now interpreted was a 
menace to free government and to the rights 
of the states. ° 


PA CONFERENCE.—On July 9 the Ger- 
7 man delegates signed the agreement for 
disarmament and the reduction of the German 
army to 100,000 men. The agreement gives the 
Germans an additional six months to carry 
out the terms of the treaty on that point. 
The coal question was next discussed. The 
Allies demanded that the Germans deliver 
2,000,000 tons of coal each month, on penalty 





the Allies. The German delegates, supported 
by Herr Stinnes, the great mine owner and 
iron manufacturer, and by Herr Hue, repre- 
senting German labor, argued the difficulty of 
getting any such amount of coal without de- 
priving German industry of virtually all its 
fuel. Herr Stinnes was so insolent in his pres- 
entation of the case that he had to be called 
to order by President Delacroix. The Allied 
premiers insisted on their terms, and rather 
than face the occupation of the Ruhr Valley 
the Germans yielded on July 14. ——Mr. Lloyd 
George urged the German. chancellor, Herr 
Fehrenbach, to hasten the trial of Germans 
arrested for violation of the laws of war. 
e 

URKEY.—The Greek troops that landed 

on the shores of the Sea of Marmora moved 
southward and on July 8 were reported to 
have occupied Brusa, the ancient Turkish 
capital, some fifty-seven miles from Constanti- 
nople. The Turkish forces have all withdrawn 
into the heart of Anatolia. The southern Greek 
army came into collision with the Italians near 
Aidin. Some of its regiments had entered the 
zone of Italian administration in pursuit of 
Turks who were sniping at the railway trains 
that the Greeks were running. 

S 

ERMANY.—First reports from the pleb- 

iscites in East and West Prussia showed 
a very large majority in those districts for 
union with Germany rather than with Poland. 


~ 














e 

APAN.—The British and Japanese govern- | 
ments have extended their treaty alliance | 
for one year and on July 13 notified the Coun- 
cil of the League of Nations to that effect. | 
—— The Japanese diet, after a number of | 
tumultuous sessions, voted down the proposal | 


for a law granting universal suffrage. | 


o 
OLIVIA.— The administration of Presi- 
dent Guerra was overthrown by an armed 
revolution, and Sefior Savedra is in power. | 
The rebellion, which was supported by most. 
of the army, was led by those who prefer that | 
Bolivia should attach itself to Peru rather 

than to Chile. e 


USSIA.—The advance of the Bolsheviki 

. continued in the north. Their armies 
crossed the Dvina and the Berezina and took 
Minsk. A Lettish foreé was reported to have 
gone to the support of the Poles west of the 
Dvirta. In the south the Poles declared that 
they had met with success in checking the 
Bolshevist advance and announced victories 
near Rovno and on the river Pripet. The 
Allied premiers at Spa determined to support 
Poland in case of invasion. They sent propos- 
als for an armistice to Moscow and promised 
the Poles ample help in the way of arms and 
supplies if the soviet government refused to 
agree to a truce. On July 13 it was reported 
that the Moscow government would consent 
to stop hostilities if Poland would withdraw 
any claim to territories in Ukrainia or White 
Russia.—— The British and French forces 
occupying Batum turned the city over to the 
Georgian Republic on July 7.——It was an- 
nounced that Krassin, the Bolshevist Minister 
of Trade, had obtained the assent of his gov- | 
ernment to the conditions laid down by Mr. 
Lloyd George, precedent to the reopening of 
trade between England and Russia. 

° BS 

RELAND.—On July 12 the anniversary of 

the battle of the Boyne passed without | 
serious disturbances, but reports of attacks on | 
the police and the burning of police barracks | 
continued to come from the south and west of | 
Ireland. The Sinn Fein courts in many parts | 
of the island have superseded the crown courts | 
entirely, and litigants are taking their panied 
there because it is impossible to enforce judg- 
ments given in the crown courts. ——The Brit- 
ish Trade-unions Congress passed a resolution 
demanding that British troops withdraw from 
Ireland and threatening a general strike in case 
they do not. e 


EAGUE OF NATIONS. —On July 14 

President Wilson called the Assembly of 

the League to meet at Geneva on November 15. 
e 

ECENT DEATHS. —On July 11, Eugénie, 
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corns exist 


with nurses—for they know 


Nurses don’t have corns. 
Nor do doctors or their wives. 

They know Blue-jay and 
employ it. So do millions of 
others now. 

It is time that everybody 
knew this simple, scientific 
way to end a corn. 


Do this tonight 


Apply liquid Blue-jay or a 
Blue-jay plaster. Either re- 
quires but a jiffy. 

The pain will stop. Soon 
the entire corn will loosen and 
come out. 


Bre 


What that corn does, every 
corn will do. So this way 
means a life-long respite from 
the aches of corns. 


Corns merely pared or pad- 
ded rarely disappear. Harsh 
treatments often cause a sore- 
ness. 

Blue-jay is gentle, scientific, 
sure. It is a creation of this 
world-famed laboratory. 

It is the right way. It will be 
the universal way when all 
folks know it. 

Buy Blue-jay from your 
druggist. Watch it on one corn. 


Blue-jay 
Plaster or Liquid 
The Scientific Corn Ender 


BAUER & BLACK Chicago New York Toronto 
Makers of Sterile Surgical Dressings and Allied Products 
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‘Youll like the sweet,nut-like flavor 
of Grape-Nuts. You can eat it direct 
e, with milk or 

cream, at lunch time or any other 
time you are hu 
bothering Mother. 


Grocers everywhere sell Grape-Nuts 
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If you dont have 


Grape-Nuts 
for breakfast 


Itis probably because you havenit 
asked Mother or Father to get a 


, without ‘ 




















Empress of France from 1853 to 1870, aged | 
94. —— On July 10, | 
John A. Fisher, Lord | 
Kilverstone, a British | 
admiral, aged 79. | 
se] 

HINA. — Fighting | 

broke out not far 
from Peking between | 
the government forces 
and those of Gen. Wu 
Pei-fu. The trouble 
arose from factional | 
quarrels among the | 
military chieftains | 
who aspire to control | 
the government. The capital was put under | 
martial law, and the foreign diplomats warned | 





Empress Eugénie 


|'Tuan Chi-jui, the virtual dictator, that #6 


of military occupation of the Ruhr district by | must not permit any fighting in the city. 


Pioneer Leather Belt 




















with Initial Buckle 


TH IS is the very newest thing in Leather 


Belts for men. 


The Belt itself is the 


famous Pioneer Brand, made of split cow- 


hide with black grained finish. 
furnished in any length from 30 to 38. 


It can be 


The Initial Buckle is silver-plated, French gray 
finish, with cut-out Initial as shown in illustra- 


tien, and the design is refined and pleasin 


It has a special friction catch which locks belt 
securely at any desired point, a great improve- 


ment over the belt with eyelets. 
The Bu 
~cept I, 0, Q, U, X, Y, Z. 
length and initial when ordering. 


The Offer. 


ckle can be supplied in all Initials ex- 
X, Y, Z. Be sure to give belt 


The Pioneer Belt 
with Initial Buckle 


given to Companion subscribers as a 
Premium for securing one new sub- 
scription for The Youth’s Companion 


at $2.50. 
be sold for $1.25, postpaid. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Massachusetts 


Or, the Belt and Buckle will 
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WORDS 
Cy Martha Haskell Clark 


ella 


OW I love the mere words, the picturesque 
and dear words, 
Romany and Patteran and Caravan and Chal— 
How they lilt and sing to me; flame-lit, how 
they bring to me 
Heathered moors and bending skies and 
gypsy carnival. 


The sun-swept and the wild words I dreamed 
of as a child, words . 
Like Lariat and Chaparral, Coyote, Pinto, 


age; 
How they flung a dare to me of life without a 
care to me, 
Iiow the flying hoof-beats rang across the 
printed page! 


The yap the old words, the scarlet and 
the gold words, 
a. “reed Yeomen, Falcon, Glebe and 


ieiteel am and Tourney—what an age- 
long journey 
Through the posterns of the Past, alone and 
half-afraid. 


The wind-blown and the sea words, the law- 
less and the free words 
Spindrift, Doubloon, Cutlass, Jib, Corsair, 
Yardarm, Crew; 
Whispering wild tales to me, ah, how each 
unveils to me 
Palm -fringed islands rising green against 
the ocean blue! 


The balsam-scented North words that call un- 
tamed hearts forth, words 
Like wenigen and Mackinaw, Duffel, Tump- 


Trail; 
While the languid South to me turns a lover- 
mouth to me, 
Jasmine-scented, 


passion-flowered, 
Bayou pale. 


by the 


Some may live their fair dreams, costly, jew- 
eled, rare dreams 
Some may rove the luring world as free as 
homing birds; 
But still I’) find my “" for me, close-waiting 
at my call for 1 
In my Ao im a palaces, bright-tapestried with 


o 9 
RAGS AND RUGS 


HE home of the rug weaver was a mile 
away on the other side of town. How 
interesting it was to stand and watch 
him at his work. The big loom looked 
as if it might have been the mechanism 
of a great stringed instrument. Back 

and forth shot the shuttle, pulling the ribbon of 

rags after it, unwinding it from the big balls. This 
was the woof of the rug that was being woven. 

‘The weaver’s face did not lighten up with a smile 
this day as he talked about his work. There was 
one thing above all others that spoiled his good 
cheer, and that was to turn out poor work. Sud- 
denly, with a grunt of disgust, he stopped and, 
going round to the side, snipped the rag in two 
places with his big shears and threw into the 
corner of the room half of a pair of suspenders. 

“That is the second pair of suspenders I have 
taken out of these rags,” he said. ‘“‘And it’s not 
only suspenders buf every sort of unwieldy piece, 
from shoe strings to neckties. If they want smooth 
rugs, they will have to bring me good filling.” 

As he went back to his work again the shuttle 
banged a little harder than usual, and the old 
weaver’s lips moved. ‘‘ They must take in their 
rugs what they bring in their rags!” he muttered. 

How true are the words of the old weaver when 
applied to other things! Our Heavenly Father is 
the Great Weaver of Lives. Only perfect work 
will satisfy Him. What He puts into life is always 
the best. We must bear the blame for our rough, 
crooked, uneven lives. He furnishes the perfect 
warp of life that binds all together. The loom is 
the Divine Plan in which the Great Weaver of 
Lives works out his beautiful patterns. 

But the Weaver expects us to furnish the woof 
of life, the filler. He takes what we bring to Him 
and weaves it in. What must He think of the 
knotted and twisted rags that we bring? Can even 
this Great Weaver make lives without spot or 
wrinkle with such material as that? If we could 
stand by the Loom of Life and look into the 
Weaver’s face, what should we see there? If we 
could listen to his words, what should we hear? 

And oh, what of us, when we come to carry away 
to the heavenly heme the lives that have been 
woven from our rags? The Weaver will say to us, 
“Friend, you receive to-day in your completed life 
just what you brought me day by day for the 
weaving.” 

And so we bring our rags, and the weaver weaves ; 
and as he sends the shuttle to and fro, we hear 
him saying again, ‘They must take in their rugs 
what they bring in their rags.” 


oe 


THIEVES I HAVE KNOWN 


HILE visiting a friend, writes a contrib- 
utor, I noticed that she had a parlor- 
car towel. I asked her where she got it. 

“Oh, I have lots of them,” she replied. 

“TI usually take one or two whenever 

I go on a railway trip.” 

Her only expense when she travels is her parlor- 
car fare, for her husband is a railway man. 

A young man whom I know is employed in a 
drug store; he brings home face cream, soap, sta- 
tionery, perfume, or anything else he needs. He 
does not pay for those articles, however, though 
his employer trusts him implicitly. 

At a reception of what are considered the best 
women in town, the club president made this an- 
nouncement: ‘Remember, ladies, the spoons are 
not souvenirs.”’ Knowing well what had occurred 
on previous occasions, she reminded them in a 
laughing manner in order not to offend anyone. 

A neighbor once gave me a high-power electric- 
light bulb. “It didn’t cost me anything,” he said. 
‘“*All the fellows take them from the shop.” 

The man held a responsible position, and I told 
him he might lose it over just such a little matter. 
After we had talked it over he said: 

“I am grateful to you. I didn’t realize I was 
actually stealing.” 

A young man of good family, a graduate of a 
university, has a collection of spoons that he is 
very proud of. His work carries him all over the 
country, and he has found pleasure in taking 
spoons from the tables of the hotels. 

Men and women who work in offices often have 
access to stationery and postage stamps; they use 




















them for their personal correspondence and ex- 
cuse themselves on the ground that they are 
working for a great corporation. 

The person who continually accepts invitations 
to dinners, theatres, or the like, and never enter- 
tains in turn, is no less a thief than a pickpocket 
who steals your purse. 

There are many girls to-day who “work the 
boys” for gifts of all kinds. If a mother instructs 
her daughter properly, she will tell her not to 
accept gifts from young men. I am not including 
engaged young men and women. 

A young couple, mere acquaintances, went into 
a drug store for soda. While there the girl admired 
an ivory jewel case. The young man felt obliged to 
purchase the article or be considered ‘‘tight.” I 
firmly believe that a young lady who deliberately 
plans to secure gifts in this manner is a thief. 

Then there is that selfish, thoughtless person 
who borrows your books and never returns them. 
It is a pleasure to lend books to people who appre- 
ciate them and are courteous enough to return 
them, but the book thief is a common nuisance. 

1 know a mother who has an unusually bright 
little boy. One day 1 asked him how old he was. 
He put his arms round my neck and whispered : 

‘‘Mother says I must say five years old on the 
train but six when I am walking.” 

The mother had not only stolen from the railway 
company but had instilled the germ of dishonesty 
into the boy’s mind. 

I am not taking the attitude of the Pharisee— 
no, indeed; we are none of us perfect, but I do 
want people to think more clearly and more seri- 
ously. 

Emerson says, “Throw a stone into the stream, 
and the circles that propagate themselves are the 
beautiful type of all influence.”’ We underestimate 
the effect our conduct may have on others. One 
honest thought, one honest deed, may help to influ- 
ence many people toward the right. 

To plant the germ of honesty in a child’s mind, 
practice honesty yourself, help 
your fellow man to be honest, and 
you will not have lived in vain. 


os 


PIG IRON IN REVOLU- 
TIONARY DAYS 


URING the French and In- 
D dian wars and the Revolu- 

tion much ammunition was 
made in northwestern Connect- 
icut. In those days there was 
plenty of wood for charcoal and 
plenty of fairly good iron ore. 
The ore was smelted in small 
blast furnaces and converted into 
a very high grade pig iron. The 
practice is continued to this day, 
though much of the charcoal has 
to be brought from far-off dis- 
tricts. Some of the best charcoal 
iron in the United States is still 
made in Connecticut. 

One of the illustrations that a 
contributor has submitted shows 
a pig made in one of those fur- 
naces at Lime Rock, Connecticut, 
in 1781. It is said to be the oldest section of pig iron 
in the country. The iron anchors for the Constitu- 
tion were made from pig iron produced in that 
locality. The old hammer head and base here 
shown were used to forge those anchors; and later 
they were émployed in making musket iron. Cotton 
screws, chain-cable iron and mill irons were also 
produced in that region. It is said that when the 
Greeks freed themselves from 
Turkey, they received mus- 
kets made from the iron of 
Mount Riga, Connecticut, as 
well as anchors for their two 
frigates that were built in 
New York. 





a 
IRISH PUNCTUALITY 


LITTLE anecdote re- 
A cently printed in The 

Companion about an 
Trish train that was unex- 
pectedly and inconveniently 
punctual has called forth a 
similar experience from a 
reader who traveled a good 
deal in Ireland before the 
world war. 

Although she was naturally punctual, she had 
grown a trifle careless through familiarity with 
the easy-going manner in which time-tables seemed 
to be treated. One day she arrived at a small 
country station just too late; but she was so nearly 
on time that she could not at first believe her mis- 
fortune. She dashed frantically down the platform, 
waving her bag and umbrella; but the train glided 
away just ahead of her, gathering a speed that 
left her at last hopeless, breathless, and a good 
deal abashed as she realized the spectacular qual- 
ity of her vain sprint. She turned, panting, to 
encounter the station master, who was holding 
out a magazine that she had dropped. 

“Sure, thin,’ he told her sympathetically, ‘*‘’tis 
no wonder ye hurried, ma’am—and a grand race 
ye made of it—with yerself near enough at the 
first of it to set yer little fut on the step, savin’ 
only the width of a pig’s ear. They’d not be having 
the hearts of men in thim not to stop for ye. But 
that’s how it is, ma’am, once folks do get be- 
witched with the word ‘punctual.’ Punctuality be 
hanged, says I, whin it interferes with politeness 
and the respect due a lady! Meself would have 
held the train for ye a minut, and nobody the 
worse, the days whin I ran me ingine; but these 
new lads, they stick to the time-table, worse luck, 
and a fine nuisance they make of thimselves. And 
thim well knowing there’s not another train to 
Bantry the day! I’d not blame ye, ma’am, if ye 
writ a complaint to the management. ’Tis scan- 
dalous!” 

Although the traveler did not complain, she ad- 
mits that she found his point of view consoling. 
Much to her amusement, it was her fortune shortly 
afterwards to hear it emphatically echoed by an 
old ‘Irishwoman who, loaded with bundles and 
baskets and carrying a live duck, missed a train 
much as she had done, except that the old woman’s 
run was a waddle, and what a bystander picked 
up for her was not a magazine but a squawking 
and flapping duck. The old woman turned upon 
those who had gathered about her an eye of ins, 
credulous indignation. 

“And the b’y that drives the ingine me own son!”’ 
she proclaimed. “Black shame on him for desartin’ 
and abandonin’ his mother, and him knowin’ well 











wud I have believed that my b’y Thaddy could 
play his mother such a thrick!” 

““Whist, woman, he couldn’t help himself!” 
some one suggested. “He had to run her on sched- 
ule.” 

“And if schedules are to be allowed to upset the 
duties of b’ys to their mothers,” cried the old 
woman wrathfully, “thin the divil fly away wid 
schedules!” 

A murmur of sympathetic applause greeted the 
wish. 

“In which,” confesses the traveler, “I felt an 
unholy desire to join. Semetimes I do get so tired 
of schedules!” 
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THE CURE OF A COWARD 


HE open space about the stove in MacAllis- 
| ter’s store was crowded with decrepit chairs 
and upturned boxes, and a man—or boy—was 
planted firmly on each. It was cold weather; too 
cold for almost any work except keeping warm, 
and all the old stories of the neighborhood were 
suffering rehearsal. But one man told a new story 
—new to almost everyone at least. It was, as he 
said, the story of how a 
coward was cured. J 
“It was this way,” he said. 
“He was so timid that he 
could not be induced to hunt 
for bigger game than rabbits, 
and he did all his chores be- 
fore dark because he feared 
some animal might attack 
him. You see, he had never 
lived in -the country before, 
and it was all strange to him. 
“One night he heard his two dogs start making 
a row, and soon they stopped under the big oak 
tree close to the barnyard fence. He sat up in bed 
and listened till he felt sure that, whatever it was, 
it had treed in this oak. His wife thought it was a 
coon; so he pulled on his trousers, lighted a lan- 
tern, picked up his axe and went outside. 

“About twenty yards from the tree was a big pile 
of brush that had been put there by the hired man 
when he cut down a tree for firewood a month 
before. As the man went past this he scratched a 


A SECTION 


| match and touched it to the pile. It caught at once, 
| and he walked down to the tree and stopped to 


look for the coon by the light of the burning brush. 
He did not see it; so he stepped a few feet to the 
left. Just as he did so he noticed a big, horizontal 
limb change its appearance. It looked as if it had 
suddenly grown a huge hump, and, stranger still, 
the hump moved. 

“While he looked at it and wondered what it 
was, there sounded the meanest snarl he ever 
heard. It was a panther! He gripped his axe and 
stood still, paralyzed by the danger. As he hesi- 
tated, the brute seemed to move with a little rock- 
ing motion of its hips. It was working its hind legs 
into position for a jump. He tried to run, but his 
feet seemed nailed to the ground. He tried to yell, 
but his breath was gone. All at once he heard the 
sound of air expelled from the cat’s lungs as it 
jumped—and here it was, coming straight for his 
throat and breast. A frenzy of fear seized him, 
and he swung that keen, double-edged axe as he 
had never swung it against a tree, in one wild, 
despairing blow at the awful thing that was coming 
to tear and kill him. He felt the axe go into and 
through something, and a great weight hit him in 
the breast; hot fluid filled his face and soaked his 
shirt, and he was knocked rolling. As,he scrambled 
to his feet he saw the body of the horrible thing 
bouncing, jumping, rolling, exactly as the body of 
a chicken does after its head is cut off. Then he 


knew that his one blow had |. 


gone home. And he walked 
calmly back to the house. 

“When his wife saw him, 
she shrieked, for he was 
soaked with blood. But he 
quieted her and said: ‘My 
dear, I have been through a 
transformation to-night. I am 
thankful for this experience, 
for now I am no longer a 
coward. I was a coward be- 
cause I did not know what I 
could do or what my danger 
was. I will no longer be timid.’ 

“And I will leave it to you 
men whether he was right. 
That man was my father, 
men.” 

Every man drew a deep 
breath and nodded his answer, 
for every man there knew that Jack’s father had 
died to save five women at the great fire in Chicago 
in 1871. The lucky blow that halved the head of a 
panther in the middle of his leap had made the 
elder Hardy a steady, cool and daring Westerner, 
instead of a timid, fearful, scarcely transplanted 
clerk from an Eastern city. 


os 


HURRICANE BLIGHT AND SEA 
GRAPES 


HE kind of damage that a hurricane causes 

is pretty generally known, but, as a contrib- 

utor points out, one phase of it is overlooked 
in most descriptions. For this no better name can 
be given than hurricane blight. 

In the great hurricane of September, 1919, which 
came out of the lower Bahamas and swept over 
Key West, the area of hurricane blight, as observed 
on the Florida east coast, reached almost to Palm 
Beach. After the hurricane had passed, the coast 
looked as if a great frost had fallen on it. Near 
the water front scarcely a leaf was left on the 
trees, and for a distance of from fifty to one hun- 
dred yards back from the water the grass lay 
withered and brown. Flowers had shriveled and 
perished, and even the fronds of the huge coco 
palms had blackened and curled at the tips, and 
turned sear halfway to the stems. 

For three days and nights the wind had driven 
the salt spray and mist against the foliage and 
grass, and by morning of the fourth day nothing 
bright and green remained. It is this salty spray 
and mist, driven with stinging force by the gale, 
that causes hurricane blight. 

Recovery is even slower than recovery from 
frost stroke; it is a full month before the pall of 
hurricane blight begins to disappear as the new 
growth arrives. 

Old residents of the lower glade country, espe- 
cially along the coast, have an unfailing faith in 
sea grapes as a hurricane sign. A heavy yield of 
this fruit, that grows wild along the lower Florida 
coast, is regarded by them as a sure forecast of a 


| big *‘blow.” They declare that the sign has never 


the thrain 1 was to take and the state of the ro’d | failed ; so when the branches of the sea-grape tree 


and the lameness of ould Maggie’s forefut! Niver | 


| hang low with fruit, the old inhabitants know what 








OF A HACKLE 
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to expect. In the fall of 1919 there was an almost 
unprecedented crop of sea grapes. 

Hurricane blight does not affect the sea-grape 
tree. The leaves weather the gale and salt spray 
and emerge from the ordeal almost as fresh and 
green as ever. Only the fruit is blown down. 

The tree is generally crooked and twisted, and 
unattractive in appearance. It grows along the 
beach, frequently in the water, and its fruit, which 
is like the common grape in size, grows in clusters, 
When ripe, it has a pinkish-purple hue. 

Although little used at present, the fruit is fairly 
palatable, and probably in the near future it may be 
prized as food, particularly in the form of jams, jel- 
lies and preserves. 

eS ¢@ 


THE ORIGIN OF HECKLING 


T= art of heckling, or badgering a political 
candidate with questions and interruptions, 
is well understood in most British towns. 
The word, which is also spelled “hackle,’’ was 
brought over into politics from the flax trade. Prior 
to the introduction of machinery, hackling was a 
process carried out by hand. The hackle was an 
instrument with a wooden 
base into which a large num- 
ber of steel pins were fixed 
at short distances one from. 
another ; these pins projected 
about four inches through 
the base, after the style of a 
hairbrush. The hackler, or 
heckler, held the flax mate- 
rial firmly in his hand and 
drew it through the -hackle 
pins, thereby straightening 
and splitting the fibre, and at the same time remov- 
ing the loose fibre known as “tow.’”’ Nowadays this 
process is done by machinery, but the political 
application of it is still as much used as ever, and 
very soon finds out what a candidate is made of. 


se ¢ 
PERSHING BY PROXY 

N American company officer, Capt. J. Aubrey 
A Sutton, and not Gen. Pershing, reviewed 
the United States Army of Occupation when 
it entered Coblenz, according to word receivéd by 
the Philadelphia Public Ledger. Capt. Sutton did 
not know that he was substituting for Gen. Persh- 

ing until it was all over. 

Capt. Sutton, ther a lieutenant, followed the 
army into Coblenz in charge of ammunition. It was 
dark when he arrived. He drove his car to a hotel 
and was about to engage a room when an officer 
of high rank approached and asked: 

“Have you been billeted 2?” 

“No, sir,” replied Capt. Sutton. 

“Well, then, I can do you a favor, and you can do 
me a favor,”’ the officer replied. ‘“‘Step into my car 
and assume a highly dignified military bearing.” 

Capt. Sutton obeyed without a question. The 
other gave the command, and the chauffeur drove 
on down through the streets of Coblenz between 
lines of United States troops on either side of the 
road. As the machine approached, sharp com- 
mands rang out in the night air, the men came to 
present arms and the officers to salute. 

After riding thus for some time, the officer of 
high rank ordered the chauffeur to stop. The last 
of the lines of fighting men had been passed. 

“Drive this officer to the billeting officer,” he 
said to the chauffeur, “and tell him that it is my 
orders that he have the best in the town.” 

“But what is the favor I am to do you?” asked 
Capt. Sutton. 

“You have done it,’’ was the reply. “Gen. Persh- 
ing was held up by a conference. He could not get 
here to review the men. You have reviewed the 
United States Army of Occupation.” 
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WIVES’ WORK 


EITHER Mr. Hamlin nor Squire Heaton is 

noted as a worker, but their wives are 

very industrious, and nothing gives either 
gentleman more pleasure than to boast of the 
wonderful things that his wife accomplishes. 

“TI don’t know what the Red Cross would have 
done without my wife,” said Mr. Hamlin one day. 
“She knit twenty-five sweaters, seventy-four pairs 
of socks and one hundred and fifteen wristlets.” 

“That’s not a bad record,” admitted the squire. 
“In fact, I call it a real good record for an average 
knitter. Now I don’t know how many articles my 
wife turned out for the Red Cross; she didn’t 
count them. She started to count them, but when 
she had knit several hundred articles of every 
kind she said counting tired her, and she quit. 
After that she estimated her output by needles.” 

“By needles? What do you mean by needles?” 
asked Mr. Hamlin, a little huffily. 

“T mean the needles my wife wore out,’ ex- 
plained the squire. ‘‘She wore out three sets of 
needles knitting for the Red Cross; and the fourth 
set was so near wore Out when the war ended that 
they wasn’t no thicker than horsehairs.” 


os 


THE PHILOSOPHER’S GARDEN 


By John Oxenham in‘The Melody 
of Earth 
“ See this my om den 
Large and fai 


—Thus, to his friend, 
The Philosopher. 


“? Tis not too long,”’ 
His friend replied, 
With truth exact,— 
“ Nor yet too wide. 
But well com 
1 semen ¢ ramped 
jm every side, 
Quick the reply: 


“But see nga high !— 
rf reac. 
0 God’s | tne sky!” 


se =f 
A MERE TRIFLE 


he: OULD you like a lift, sir?” a countryman 
asked civilly as he overtook a foot trav- 
eler on a road in the north of England. 
As they jogged along, says the Dallas News, they 
chatted about all sorts of things. Presently the old 
countryman pulled out a big watch. “Can ee tell 
me the toime, sir?” he asked. 


“Certainly. It is exactly three o'clock,” replied 


the other as he watched the countryman adjusting 
his watch. Then he stopped him. 
o’clock, not twelve,” he added. 
“Oh, that be all right, sir,” said the countryman 
as he slipped his timepiece into his pocket. “Her’l! 
soon make that oop. Her be a wonderful goer.” 


“IT said three 
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RAIN 


BY MARIA CONDE 


Patter, patter on the pane, 
Little slippers of thé rain; 
Dance until the morning fair 
Ties a rainbow in her hair. 


Silver buckles, flashing bows, 
Pirouetting on your toes, 
Raindrops with your slippers on, 
Dance until the break of dawn! 


e¢°¢ 
THE FLOOR THAT FLEW 


BY ABIGAIL BURTON 


“ LIKE cities,’? Ted remarked as he fin- 

] ished his first breakfast in town. 

His Uncle Jim laughed. ‘‘ We have 
some things here that you don’t have in the 
country,’’ he said. ‘‘Would you like to go to 
the Zoo this afternoon ?’’ 

**Oh!’’ was all Ted could say to that, but it 
was a very large and satisfying Oh. 

He went to the window and looked out. It 
seemed hard to believe that there were as many 
people in the whole world as he saw down on 
the street. And the trolley cars made more 
noise than the threshing machine at home. Be- 
fore Uncle Jim left it had been arranged that 
Aunt Kate and Ted should meet him at his 
oftice that afternoon. Then Aunt Kate could go 
to her concert, and Uncle Jim and Ted would 
go to the Zoo. 

‘*May I take my elephant?’’ Ted asked. 

The elephant, which Ted had found waiting 
for him, was made of iron and painted gray. 
If you put a coin on the tip of the animal’s 
trunk and pushed his tail down hard at the 
same time, he would lift his trunk and drop 
the money into a slot in his back. Ted felt that 
such an accommodating animal deserved a trip 
to the Zoo, and Aunt Kate agreed with him. 


ORAWN BY CORNELIA MORRISON 














ORAWN BY OLIVETTE BOURGEOIS 


THE ROPE FLEW BACKWARD UNDER HER SILVER SHOES 


Ted had just time to nod before the elevator 
started. Up and up it went, stopping now and 
then to let people get off or to take them on. ’ 
There were a great many people, and Ted was 
crowded back to the wall. He watched the num- 
bers of the floor carefully, and when number 
eight flashed by he began to push toward the 
front. But before he could get there the ele- 
vator had reached number ten. Then it shot 
up to the twelfth floor, then to the fifteenth. 

‘*Never mind,’’ Ted thought. ‘‘I’ll get off 
on the way down.’’ 

But the elevator went down so fast that at 
first he lost his breath. Just as he got it again 
he saw the ninth floor flash by. 

The second time the ele- 
vator started up Ted took 
his stand as near the door as 
he could get. But he was so 
small and the elephant was 
so large and there were so 
many people, that again he 
failed. 

Once more he found him- 
self at the top of the build- 
ing. And on the way down 
the passengers pushed and 
shoved so that he did not 
even see number nine when 
he passed it. 

Up and down Ted rode 
in the big elevator. The 
elephant began to feel very 
heavy, and he put him on 
the floor. He wondered if the 
animal enjoyed so much 
riding. Ted himself was 
growing somewhat dizzy. 

Just then the elevator 
man said, ‘* Ninth floor! ’’ 
Ted saw an opening in the 
crowd and darted forward. 
He was almost through the 
door when he remembered 
the elephant. When he 
dashed back to get him, 
clang! went the door; the 
elevator was going up again, 
with Ted and the elephant 
on the inside. 

It was clear that sdme- 





I’M GLAD THE STARS ARE 
OVER ME 


BY ANNETTE WYNNE 


I’m glad the stars are over me 
And not beneath my feet, 
Where I should trample on them 
Like cobbles in the street. 

I think it is a happy thing 
That they were set so far: 
It’s best to have to look up high 
When you would see a star! 





{LAH 


All the way downtown Ted was so excited 
that he could not sit still. When the cars were 
locked for fifteen minutes he was almost ready 
climb out of the window. . 

The delay made Aunt Kate fear she should 


iiss her concert. ‘*Do you think you can find | 


Unele Jim if I put you on the elevator?” 
she said to Ted when they reached the office 
duilding, 

Ted was sure that he could. 

“Just get off at the ninth floor,’’ Aunt Kate 
‘lirected, ‘‘and run down the corridor and take 
‘he first turn to the left. Then you’ll see 
Unele Jim’s name on a door. Go right in.’’ 





thing had to be done. Ted 
decided that he would try 
another elevator. He got off on the ground 
floor and stepped into an elevator a little 
farther along. But that one was worse than the 
other, for it went up without stopping at all 
until it reached the tenth floor, and going down 
it did not stop below the tenth. 

Ted grew so tired of watching the ninth 
floor whiz past that at length he sat down 
quite suddenly with the elephant held tight 
in his arms. 

‘* What’s the matter, son?’’ a man said 
kindly. 

At that moment the elevator began to slow 
down for the ninth floor. Jumping to his feet 


‘| and clutching his burden, Ted made another 


dash. And that time he succeeded. 

‘* But suppose I’m too late,’’ he thought. 
‘*Suppose Uncle Jim has gone and I’ve missed 
the Zoo!’’ 

It was a dreadful thought. He rushed down 
the corridor. As he turned the corner to the 
left he ran full speed into a man. 

‘* Well, well,’’ said the man, laughing, 
‘*what made you so late?’’ 

Ted picked up the elephant, which had fallen 
to the floor in the head-on collision. 

‘*The floor wouldn’t stop, Uncle Jim,’’ he 
explained. ‘‘ The elephant and I have been 
riding forever and ever. He’s very brave; let’s 
hurry and show him to the other animals. ’’ 


but no one ever called her that. Instead 

she was known all through the fairy 
kingdom as little Timidibus, because she was 
the very timidest fairy that ever lived. 

There was nothing in the world for her to 
be afraid of. The dwarfs loved her, the flowers 
praised her, the forest animals were all ready 
to wajt on her, hand and foot; but still Clari- 
bel was afraid. She refused to ride rabbitback ; 
she declared that the pansies made faces at her; 
she even ran away from stupid old owls that 
could not even see her by daylight. Anyone 
would have thought that all fairyland was 
leagued against a single blue-eyed, golden- 
haired fairy child with silver shoes and gos- 
samer wings—which, of course, was nonsense. 

At last the king and the queen of the fairies 
decided that Timidibus must be broken of her 
foolish ways. 

“She must learn to like sports,” said the king. 

So a lovely young fairy named Florinda was 
engaged to come every day and play with little 
Timidibus in the green glen at the edge of the 
fairy woods. 

‘*We’ll play at battledore and shuttlecock, ’’ 
said Florinda one day when she had tried a 
dozen other things in vain. 

But Timidibus did not want to; she was 
afraid of being struck. 

‘*Then let’s swing in the grapevine swing.’’ 

But Timidibus was sure that that would be 
the end of her. 

‘* Well,’’ said Florinda, ‘‘ at least you can 
learn to skip rope. And you shall,’’ she added 
firmly. 

She drew a pretty skipping rope from a bag 
that she carried. It was supple and soft, with 
bright-colored tassels. 

‘*Come, Timidibus,’’ she said. 

The little fairy began to frown. Then she 
laughed, for she had thought of a way out of 
the difficulty. ‘‘It takes two to turn a skipping 
rope!’’ she said. 

For answer Florinda struck her hands to- 
gether sharply, and a pair of brown frogs came 
hopping from under a dock leaf near by. 

‘*Here are Jim Jumper and Hippery Hop,’’ 
Florinda told Timidibus. ‘‘They will turn the 
rope for us and turn it well.’’ 

The frogs stood on their hind legs, seized 
the rope and whirled it joyfully, but Timidi- 
bus clung to Florinda’s skirts. 

**T am afraid !’’ she whimpered. ‘‘They hold 
the rope too high.’’ 

Florinda took Timidibus gently by the hand. 
“Now or never,”’ she said in a sweet, firm voice. 


Te E little fairy’s real name was Claribel, 


LITTLE TIMIDIBUS By Roger Wingfieid | 


But the foolish little fairy dug her silver 
slippers into the ground and would not budge 
an inch. 

‘*Wait a minute!’’ piped a voice. ‘‘I’ll show 
her how!’’ 

The two fairies looked round. It was Hip- 
pery Hop that spoke, the smaller of the frogs, 
a little rusty-brown fellow with jolly eyes and 
a wide mouth. He had tied his end of the rope 
to the stem of a mushroom and was standing 
back with his hands on his hips. ‘‘Turn the 
rope, Jim Jumper,’’ he ordered. Then he 
bowed low to the fairies. ‘‘It’s easy as jump- 
ing off a log,’’ he said. - 

‘“*Hurrah! Just watch him!’’ Jim Jumper 
cried. 

He whirled the rope furiously, and Hippery 
began to jump. Up and down, up and down 
he went, clearing the rope at every jump; and 
plop-plop went his broad feet on the ground. 

He looked so funny and he jumped so well 
that Timidibus laughed out loud. She shook 
with laughter. 

‘*Come on!’’ said Hippery Hop breathlessly. 

But at that Timidibus drew back. ‘‘ It’s 
easy for him,’’ she said. ‘‘ He has rubbery 
legs!’’ 

‘* But you have wings!’’ panted ‘Hippery 
Hop as he still jumped with might and main. 

Timidibus caught hold of Florinda’s hand. 
‘*T—T think I’ll try,’’ she faltered. 

So she gave a little leap into the air, and the 
rope flew backward under her silver shoes. 
She jumped again, and again she skipped the 
rope. Why, it was not so hard, after all! She 
kept on jumping. Up, up, down, down, she 
went, and each jump was easier than the one 
before. Hippery, who was jumping, too, for 
dear life, chuckled in his throat. Timidibus 
squealed with laughter. 

Just then the king and the queen came rid- 
ing down the forest road. 

‘‘Why, look at little Timidibus!’’ cried the 
queen. 

They stopped their horses and sat staring, 
searcely able to believe their eyes. There was 
Timidibus, jumping the rope, clip, clip, clip- 
pery clip, her curls flying, her silver shoes 
atwinkle, and beside her jumped Hippery 
Hop, plunk, plunk, plunkety-plunk, his head 
thrown back and his mouth in a broad grin. 
The king and the queen laughed so loud that 
the frogs and the fairies heard them. 

Timidibus did not say anything; she only 
laughed back and waved her hand and went 
on skipping the rope. i; 

From that day to this she has liked all 





‘«They will hold the rope as low as you wish.’’ 


sports, and now the fairies call her Claribel. 
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ALL ABOARD! 


By Celia Thornton 


The seashore train is off 
With a puff and a long, long pull; 
The day coach and the parlor car 
And the baggage coach are full. 
Chookaroo, chookaroo, chookarong— 
There’s a kick in the engine’s song. 
Clear the track! Full speed ahead 
For the Seashore Limited! 
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A Special Midsummer Offer 


THE VALLEY of 
SILENT MEN 


By James Oliver Curwood 


When he thought he was dying, Serg. Kent, the best man 
trapper in the Royal Mounted, told a story that branded him as 
a murderer and set another man free.. .But the doctor’s diagnosis 
was wrong ; death by hanging grinned in the trooper’s face. Love 
of life and of a beautiful mystery girl who had laughed at him 
and called him a liar now made him a fugitive—a hunter become 
the hunted. With him, down those fabled rivers flowing north to 
the frozen Arctic, sped the girl, whose own secret winds like a 
thread of wild magic to the hidden Valley of Silent Men, Mr. 
Curwood portrays great souls and strong, who wage their battles of 
life and love in the open spaces, the great out of doors—God’s 
country, no less. No wonder Mr. Curwood has such a large and 
loyal following. Jdustrated, cloth binding, price $1.75. 


MARY MARIE 


By Eleanor H1. Porter 


AUTHOR OF POLLYANNA, OH, Money! Money! Etc. 











“Father calls me Mary. Mother calls me Marie. Everybody 
else calls me Mary Marie. The rest of my name is Anderson. I’m 
thirteen years old, and I’m a crosscurrent and a contradiction.” 

But Mary Marie, the heroine of Mrs. Porter’s new novel, is 
more than “a crosscurrent and a contradiction” ; she is the most 
intensely alive and adorable girl that has brightened American 
literature for many years. 

When the story opens her father and mother have just sepa- 
rated, and Mary Marie is to spend six months alternately with 
each parent. The story then develops as the austere father is 
softened and comes to prefer the name of Marie and the mother’s 
character is transformed to the point of calling her daughter 
Mary. In the end, the girl brings the parents together. ///us- 
trated, cloth binding, price $1.90. 


THE MAN of “le 
FOREST By Zane Grey 


The announcement of Zane Grey’s new novel, The Man 
of the Forest, is an item of news interest to millions of Ameri- 
cans. For Zane Grey has a grip upon the hearts and imagina- 
tions of his fellow countrymen such as few authors have ever 
attained. He has caught and immortalized the glory and the 
romance of our pioneer days; and the spirit of the pioneer, living 
on in the hearts of Americans to-day, thrills to his epic tales. 

Zane Grey is fast approaching the zenith of his powers, ‘The 
Man of the Forest, his new book, embodies all the famous Zane 
Grey qualities and it shows in addition a great spiritual power, a 
depth of vision attained only by the man who is a relentless critic 
of his own work. Though every Zane Grey novel has been better 
than the one that went before, it is hard to see how even Zane Grey 
can surpass his present performance—this wonderful romance of a 
paradise in the Arizona mountains and of a man and a woman 
who discovered there together the beauty, the truth, and the glory 
that life can hold. J/ustrated, cloth binding, price $1.90. 


How To Get These 
Books Free 


Send us one new subscription (not your own) for The Youth’s 
Companion, with $2.50 to pay for it, and we will present you 
with your choice of any one of the above Books. Inclose with 
your order 15 cents additional to cover cost of postage and 
packing. This Offer is good for a limited time only. 








NOTE. These Books are given only to a present subscriber to pay him for 
mtroducing the paper into a home where it has not been taken the past six months. \) 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 881 Commonwealth Avenue, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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THE YOUTH’S COM PANION is an illus- 

trated weekly paper for all the family. 

subscription price is $2.50 a year, in advance, 

ineludh ng postage prepaid to any address in the 

United States or Canada, and $3.50 to foreign coun- | 

tries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, Mass., as 
second-class matter. 

A Subscription may begin at any time in the year 

and will be discontinued at the end of the time 
covered by the payment. 

Renewal Payment should be sent directly to this 
office and receipt will be acknowledged by change 
in the expiration date following the subscriber's 
address on the margin of the paper. Payment toa 
stranger is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Remittances should be made by Post Office Money 
Order, Express Money Order, Registered Letter or 
Bank Draft. No other way by mail is safe. | 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which | 
—— paper is sent. In asking for change of address | 

e sure to give the old as well as the new address. 
Your name cannot be found on our books unless 
this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
The Youth’s Companion 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 














SINUS DISEASES 
x 

Y the term sinus disease, which is be- 

coming increasingly familiar, is meant 

an inflammation of the mucous mem- 

brane that lines one of the bony head 

cavities that open into the nose. These 

cavities, called the accessory nasal 
sinuses, or simply sinuses, are eight in number, 
four on each side of the face. They are named 
from the bones in which they are found—the fron- 
tal, ethmoid, sphenoid and maxillary sinuses. 
These cavities all communicate with the interior 
of the nose, and when the nose is normal any fluid 
that accumulates finds its way easily into it. When 
you have a cold in the head, however, the mucous 
membrane within the nose swells and shuts off 
communication, more or less completely, with the 
accessory sinuses. This may or may not be bene- 
ficial. If the inflammation has spread from the 
nose quickly to one or more of the sinuses, closing 
the channel of communication results in an ac- 
cumulation of the secretions within these cavities 
and causes severe pain; if, on the other hand, the 
nasal mucous membrane swells at the start, if the 
cold begins as a “‘stuffy” one, the openings into 
the sinuses are closed, and the inflammation does 
not pass into them. This is probably one reason 
why sinus disease is not more frequent. 

But a “‘stuffy’ cold is not always a safeguard, 
for later, when the swelling of the mucous mem- 
brane has subsided and there is a profuse dis- 
charge, the inflammation may spread into one or 
more of the sinuses. In such a case, however, the 
communications are open, and the secretions in 
the sinuses find ready exit; so the disease disap- 
pears when its time is up without doing any damage 
or having caused any unusual distress. It is prob- 
able, however, that the mucous membranes of 
the sinuses are almost always involved to some 
degree in the inflammation of the nasal cavities; 
but so long as the openings are clear, no partic- 
ular trouble results. 

Some colds seem to be purely local; others are 
constitutional, and the sufferer has fever, head- 
ache and nausea. In these cases, the sinuses are 
involved to a certain extent; the secretions are 
retained for a time, and the toxins they contain 
are absorbed and poison the system. Other dis- 
eases, such as diphtheria, measles, scarMt fever, 
pneumonia and influenza, may be complicated by 
sinus disease; and disease of the maxillary sinus, 
or antrum, may arise from disease at the root of 
one of the upper canine or eye teeth. The symp- 
toms of sinus disease will be considered in a sub- 
sequent article. 
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THE MIRROR 


OR nearly an hour a growing dread had 
been spoiling Naney’s happy evening 
—the dread of Jimmy’s coming home. 
It had been such a happy evening; she 
liked Lieut. Haddam so much; and 
they were having such a wonderful talk 

about all sorts of things. If only “the crowd,’— 

Jimmy’s crowd,—meeting this evening at Hal 

Baker’s, would stay late! But Jimmy was on his 

honor not to stay later than half past nine; and he 

rarely forgot. Well, then, if he would only go 
straight in! 

A shrill disjointed whistle sounded down the 
road. Naney’s heart sank. She tried to follow 
Lieut. Haddam’s story, but in reality she was 
silently struggling with Jimmy. ‘‘Please go into the 
house—there’s a dear! O Jimmy, do please go!” 

Jimmy came up the path, kicking pebbles and 
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“Whoopee!”’ he shouted. “Bully for you, Nance! 
You're all right! See you later, lieutenant.” 

Nancy drew a sigh of relief. She knew that 
mother would help her out now. Only what would 
Lieut. Haddam think ? 

Lieut. Haddam was still chuckling. 

“IT was just like Jimmy when I was his age. I 
reckon most young barbarians are as alike as 
peas in a pod. But there’s something else,” he 
added, with a smile at the little white figure in the 
shadow, “‘and that’s —they show pretty plainly, 
the young barbarians, what kind of sisters they 
have. Youngsters that race home to try out conun- 
drums and find cookies and postage stamps waiit- 
ing, well, they’re the lueky chaps, that’s all.” 

And suddenly little Naney’s world was all singing 
with happiness. 

e 9? 


CHINESE FRUGALITY 


Tree Chinese are more thrifty than the Freneh 
peasants, whose thrift is so famous, to judge 
by the following account from the Philadel- 

phia Public Ledger of their skill in making use of 

things that are apparently quite worthless: 

Numerous things that are not thought worthy 
of consideration by peoples of other countries are 
being turned into good use by the people in China. 
Their ingeniousness in utilizing things of little 
value is shown by scavengers who collect peach 
stones in the street. Children and women are to 
be seen in the markets picking up and treasuring 
the peach stones. In the months of May, June and 
July the women and children of the poorer class 
appear in groups carrying baskets home when 
filled. 

These peach stones have several uses. Broken 
into pieces and dried in the sun, they will furnish 
good fuel. But the kernel, which has a good market 
value, is sold to the native druggists for making 
medicine. Another profitable use of the peach 
stones is by selling to native artists or engravers, 
who carve them into different forms of animals. 
Some of the larger stones, however, if round 
enough, are carved into finger rings, which cost 
between twenty and thirty cents eaeh. Out of one 
full basket of peach stones ten or fifteen can be 
selected as suitable for engravers, and they will 
be sold at a cent each, thus turning the waste 
materials into a good profit. 

During the season one may see in the interior | 
of south China the hut yards of poor people full 
of peach stones drying in the sun. After having | 
cleaned them, groups of small girls and boys pick 
out the big stones. The smaller ones are broken 
up and used for fuel when the kernel has been 
taken out. Sometimes the kernels are sold to} 
chemists or druggists; they are preserved in bot- | 
tles and used as a cough medicine after they are | 
turned into white powder. In many small villages | 





‘this white powder is a very popular, convenient | 


and cheap medicine for the poor people as a} 
remedy for cough. 
Another waste material put to use by Chinese 
in different towns of each province is oyster | 
shells. They are in great demand for the manufac- | 
ture of Chinese lime. One picul of sueh shells | 
(about one hundred and thirty-three pounds) costs | | 
approximately sixty or eighty cents. In many | 
towns where there are many Chinese restaurants 
one will see scavengers packing shells of this kind | 
into bamboo cases. In the front corner of Chinese | 
houses in villages, especially those near coast | 
cities, big baskets are always seen; they are put 

there by scavengers as refuse boxes. 

When the baskets are full, the men pick out fish | 
shells and even broken pottery, for everything | 
has a market value in China. The broken bow!s | 
and cracked pottery are broken into small parti- | 
cles and afterwards sold to masons for making | 
the foundation of strong walls after being mixed | 
with cement. Many pretty houses in big seaports | 
such as Shanghai, Canton, Foochow, and se forth, 
have the walls made of broken pottery mixed with 
cement. One hundred catties cost about fifty cents, 
which means the upkeep for two days of a poor 
family. In big towns there are hundreds of sueh 
scavengers who make a living upon the collections 
of the waste materials. 

So far as the frugality of Chinese is concerned, | 
nothing is wasted in China, and even the dirt of 
the street costs money when it is carried to a farm- 
yard, where farmers will buy it and turn it into | 








fertilizer. Prices of dirt vary according to its kind. | 
The ash of burned wood from a cooking stove of a | 
Chinese family has a good value. It brings a good 
amount of tea money to the house boy of a big 
Chinese family, who sells it to gardeners for ferti- 
lizing flower plants. 

When a peculiar ery is heard the house boy | 
seems to understand that an ash buyer has come. 
Immediately a big quantity of kitchen dirt and | 
stove ash, which he has stored up, is brought to| 
the buyer. Thirty pounds of waste material of this | 
kind is worth about ten or fifteen cents. 

During the last few years the demand for waste 
foreign magazines, pamphlets, newspapers, and | 


so forth, has been exceedingly great among the | - 


hawkers, who buy different kinds of very old for- | 





whistling blithely. Once he stopped to make ex- 

periments with fireflies. If he would only go round 

the back way! Almost it seemed as if he were go- 

ing to; then he swerved and darted up the steps. 
“Why, hello, lieutenant! Say, Nan, I heard 

some new conundrums to-night: Why do people | 

whitewash the inside of henhouses?” 
“¢ hestnut, Jimmy,” the lieutenant 
“Try again.’ 


“L bet Nan doesn’t know; do you, Nan?” Jimmy | 


insisted. 


“I don’t believe I do,” Nan replied weakly. | 


‘But, Jimmy —” 

“To keep the chickens from the grain in the 
wood—see? And I heard another. There was a 
sreat scrap this afternoon down at Liggett’s—their 
cat licked its paw.” 


“O Jimmy!” Naney implored. But the lieuten- | 


ant’s laughter was cheerful. 
“Good enough, Jimmy. I didn’t know that one,” 
he said. 


Jimmy perched himself on the railing, pleased | 


and encouraged. 


“Say, lieutenant,” he continued, “why is your 
hat like the State, War and Navy building at 
Washington ?” 


“Jimmy!” Nancy cried, horrified. 


“Don’t you fuss, Nan, * replied Jimmy, turning | 


to her pleasantly. “Us fellers don’t mind a joke. 
It’s because it covers a block.” 

Apparently the lieutenant did not mind. He 
jerked Jimmy off the railing and held him, wrig- 
gling, at arm’s length. 


replied. | 


eign magazines at about one third of what they 
cost originally. Their use probably is to make soles 
for sandals for the poorer classes of Chinese to 
wear in place of shoes in good weather. 
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THE MAIDEN TRIP OF THE 
BUSY BEE 


HE first locomotive to enter Roane County, 
Tennessee, says a contributor, was purchased 


| by steamer from Chattanooga to Rockwood Land- 


that conneeted the company’s blast furnaces with 
| the Tennessee River. The Busy Bee, as it was 
ealled, was a little wood burner, five feet in 
length, with a wide, flaring smokestack and a 


water tank that consisted of two barrels strapped | 


| overhead. 
Soon after its arrival it was placed on the track 


accompanied it from the city. The men climbed 


aboard, the throttle was opened and the Busy | 
Bee started on. its maiden trip to Rockwood. | 
| Everything went well for two miles, then the | 


| engine came to a sudden stop. The engineers re- 
sorted to the only expedient they knew, that of 


getting up-more steam. The pressure increased | 


| until the tiny locomotive throbbed and vibrated. 

Then, as suddenly as it had stopped, it began to 
move again — backward’ 

Beyond all control, it approached the river with 


“So that’s what you think of me, young man, is | increasing speed. One of the two men let go as it 


it?” he asked. 
“Jimmy,” 


whizzed past a crossing. He lost a considerable 


Nancy interrupted desperately, “I | quantity of skin by his act. The sole survivor, see- 


made some cookies for you to-day, and there's a | ing the brown flood of the Tennessee less than half 


stamp from India I got for you —” 
Jimmy wriggled supplely out of his captor’s grip. 


a mile away, leaped outward and rolled down a 
fill into a shallow creek. As if satisfied with its 


| work, the runaway slowed and stopped almost 


| & prospector who otherwise would have died mis- 


| But no; the field glass showed that there was no 
| fish. Then I made up my mind that the eaglets 
| were simply playing. 
| ground. They were indulging in a friendly tussle, 


| Was blind in one eye; 


in 1869 by the Roane ironworks and shipped | 


ing, the terminus of a five-mile wooden railway | 


where it was fired by two engineers who had | 





immediately; whereupon its bruised and battered | 
crew again fired up and started for Rockwood. 
This time the Busy Bee was puffing up a heavy 
grade on the outskirts of the town before it balked | 
again. An official of the company sent for a team- 
ster who drove an immense gray mule named 
Sally. The beast was hitched to the locomotive. 
Sally was making satisfactory progress when a 
member of the party conceived the fatal idea of 
letting on a little steam in the hope that it might 
help her. No sooner was this done than the mule 
stopped suddenly with her legs braced and her | 
muscles standing out in knots. Once more the | 
Busy Bee was pulling backward. Attempts to | 
shut off the steam: were futile. For a time Sally 
held her own, but ‘the tireless steam overcame her | 
at last. Down, down she sank until she was squat- 
ting on the ties; then some one cut her rope and 
released the Busy Bee. The second runaway was | 
neither so long nor so violent as the first. When | 
the locomotive stopped, a two-mule team was 
hitched to it and the Busy Bee reached its goal in 
Spite of itself. | 
A hastily summoned expert from Chattanoogz 
inspected the engine and discovered that the cam | , 
was slipping on the axle in a way to cause irreg: | b 
ular transmission of power. A few blows from his | 4 
hammer cured the defect, and for some time the | 
Busy Bee hauled cars of iron to the steamboat 
landing. But one day its old trouble returned, and 
Roane County’s first locomotive plunged. eff the 
track into a eornfield, where it remained until it 
was sold to a junk dealer fox four hundre@-4@eliars. 
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A HERO OF THE DESERT | 
R' FUS, the dog hero of the desert; who has | 





O wonder, either. 

On them all day 

long doing things for 

other people. Dad 
brought her some 





A HEALING CREAM 


enltholalum 


Always made under this signature 2p 


Mother tried it—and 
what a relief! The 
ache and throb were 
gone and her feet felt 
like nineteen instead of 
ninety. 


saved many lives, is ending his declining | 

days in a dog sanatorium at Pasadena, | 
California, where he is well eared for. The end of 
the dog is not far off, says Our Dumb Animals in 
a recent issue. He is spent and feeble after his | 
many long and weary journeys over the burning | 
and blinding sands with his pioneer master. He | 
will no doubt soon fall asleep. 

Lou Westeott Beck and Rufus were intrepid 
pioneers in a life-saving project that received 
| scanty support and tardy recognition. Together 
| they faved forth on their mission of mercy, Beck 
carrying signboards and cans of paint, Rufus | 
laden with saddlebags of restoratives and poison 
antidote. While the man set up the guideposts, 
or painted the water signs, the dog succored many 


erably from the delirium of thirst or the venom of 
snake bites. } 

The work of these two great benefactors is over. | 
Beck died in July, 1917, and sinee then the gov- | 
ernment has appropriated one hundred thousand | 
dollars to carry on the project that he and his | 
devoted dog started. | 

Rufus will be well provided for by a veterinarian 
who was a personal friend of Beek’s. The old | 
dog’s yeaks of hardship, of life-saving service on the | 
desolate wastes, are not without their reward. His 
many friends who used to see him on the streets 
and pat him with approval as he started out on | 
| his desert trips will not forget him in his old age. 
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YOUNG EAGLES AT PLAY 
C: INA Lake is a beautiful twelve-mile sheet 
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Mentholatum is good for 
nervous headache, too. 
Next time your temples 
throb apply Mentholatum. 


Mentholatum is sold everywhere 
in tubes, 25c; jars, 25c, 50c, $1. 
The Mentholatum Co. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Wichita, Kan. Bridgeburg, Ont. 
















of water in Maine that is deeply cut into 

inlets, coves and bays. Our eamp on the 
| Shore of the lake, writes Mr. M. B. Townsend in 
| the Guide to Nature, is built at the narrowest, 
part of an isthmus that connects a peninsula of 
considerable size with the mainland. 

One day, as I sat quietly fishing from a boat, I 
saw 4 curious performance. Two young bald 
eagles, virtually full grown, met in mid-air. The 
one below half turned and, clutching upward, 
seized the other by the talons. With elaws locked 
and with a tremendous flopping of great wings, 
the birds fell through the air and turned repeated 
somersaults until they ahnest touched the water. 
Then they separated and tlew away. 

What could it mean? I thought at first that one 
might have a fish that the other was trying to steal. | 





If You Are Bothered with Ants, use 





Mailed t to your address on receipt of 50 cts. 
Two bottles to separate addresses for $1.00. 
THE ANTEX SPECIALTY CoO., 


Box 266, Irvington Station, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Coin mailer and full information on request. 





The air was their play- 







a wrestling match, just as two boys on the way Besdioene NGER 
| home from schoo] will clinch and struggle and uy amachine you can pro ov 
| roll over on the greensw ard from pure exuberance EE ogg = j Select f nad styles, 


of animal spirits. It is natural for all young crea- 
tures to tussle. 
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CHARLEY CHAPLIN IN ZANZIBAR 


LE an article on Zanzibar in Harper’s Magazine 


P? “Ranger” line. 
DELIVERED FREE on approval and 80 
days’ trial. NO EXPENSE to you if, 
Li! = ya do not keep it. 
: ASY Pi ENTS if desired, at a 
, ll aieaae over our Special 
foter- ee cash prices. 
RITE TODAY for our oe. cata- 
}~ showing our complete line of 
Ranger bicycles, TIRES, sundries 
and parts. Learn our wonderful 
new offers and liberal terms. Do 
not buy until yeas know what we 
ean do for you. A postal brings 
everything. 
Ma CYCLE COMPANY 
Dept. G-50, Chicago 


3 Months’ + ree Trial 


Our plan makes it possible 
for you to test the HIGH- 
GRADE, FIRST QUALITY 


New Companion 
Sewing Machine 


IN YOUR HOME for three 
months before deciding. If unsatisfactory we 
return your money and take back machine at our 
expense. We offer choice of seven styles (foot 
treadle. electric and rotary), guarantee for 25 
years, pay the freight, and sell ata very low price 
A postal request brings descriptive booklet and 
attractive terms of purchase by return mail. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 


Skin Troubles 


—— Soothed — 
With Cuticura 


Soap, Ointment, Taleum, 25c. every where. Sempies 
free of Cutieura Laboratories, Dept. TM 


TRE HAYES 
HAY-FEVER #3= 
ables sufferers 
to stay at home and carry on daily work in comfort. Let our 


patients tell you about it. Ask for BULLETIN Y-202, FREE. 
Address P, Harold Hayes, M. D., Buffalo, N. Y. 


sk your STOVINK oe aan F sa 


A 
Storekeeper for 
Mfrs., Johnson’s Laboratory, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 





Mr. William Ashley Anderson tells how a cer- 
tain motion-picture comedian was apnounced 
in a canvas temple by a native priest. The man | 
his face was marked by | 
smallpox. In old blue-and-white-striped pantaloons | 
and well-worn sandals, a discarded tweed waist- | 
coat and a dirty, badly rolled turban, he raised his 
hands and made his announcements in a cracked | 
voice in four languages, ending thus: 

“ Juma-na-mo ja, walu wote watacnja hopa! 
Sharley Shaplin! Cheka-cheka-cheka ! — Saterday 
ni-ight, shentlemens will all come! New progroin! 
Sharley Shaplin! Larf—larf—larf!” 

The babel of languages suddenly became har- 
|}mony. Each man spectator understood the an- 
nouncement and could hear in anticipation the 
| great roar that would shake the temple walls 
when a figure—mainly boots, a stick, a little | 
bowler hat, a moustache and a vitalizing spark— 
suddenly would appear on the wall, trip, and land 
on its chin amid Californian scenery. 
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UNION SOLDIERS IN UNION SUITS 
A MINISTER was discoursing scornfully on 
































the flabby people who are unwilling to take 

a stand either for the right or for the wrong. 
“They remind me,” he said, “of that border 
| traitor in the Civil War who put on a Confederate 
uniform to trade with Confederate soldiers, and 
who quickly changed his garb when the Northern | 
soldiers appeared in their Union suits.’ 
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AN OVERLOOKED OPPORTUNITY 
“Ete ies said mother severely, ‘‘there were 














two pieces of cake in the pantry, and now 
there is only one. How did that happen?” 
“I don’t know,” said Lillian. “‘It must have been 
so dark that I didn’t see the other piece.” 
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N the wake of the good - natured 

second mate, Gilbert Carey, aged 

ten,active and inquisitive, trudged 
down the companion way leading from 
the main deck of the steamer Great 
West into the hold. He was on his 
way to look at the steamer’s engines, but 
when he reached the bottom of the stairs 
he found himself more interested in the 
emigrants who inhabited that part of the 
ship, which ploughed the Great Lakes. 

There were twenty or thirty of these emigrants, 
Poles and Scandinavians, One of them, a young 
girl of about sixteen, smiled broadly at Gilbert, 
and he, reciprocating her interest, marched up to 
her. 

“What’s your name?” he inquired, 

“Christine Larsen,” said the girl, smiling more 
expansively than before. 

“Mine’s Gilbert Carey. I’m going to Minne- 
apolis. We live there, but we’ve been visiting my 
grandmother in Ohio. Where are you going?” 

“Ay go by Dulute,” replied Christine slowly 
and carefully. ‘““Ay bene leeve in Buff’lo more as 
a year.” 

Gilbert laughed frankly at the girl’s curious 
speech, and Christine laughed, too, with the ut- 
most good humor. “Ay bene Swede,” she said. 

“T know it,” said Gilbert. ‘‘My father used to 
have a Swede pardener, and he talked the way 
you do. His name was Ole Johnson, and he 
always said, ‘Yonson.’ What are you going to 
Duluth for?” 

“Ken Dulute Ay have brot’er, Charley,” said 
Christine with painstaking deliberation. “Hay 
write and say, ‘Coom.’ Hay got wark in a lum- 
beryard.”’ 

“Where’s your father and mother?” pursued 
Gilbert. 

“Day bene dead.” 

“How old is Charley? Does he look like you ?” 

Now, Christine was not pretty. She had a 
fresh, rosy complexion and a happy smile, but 
her eyes were small and of a watery blue, her 

_ hose was a pug, her mouth was extremely large, 
and her flaxen hair, bound with an ugly purple 
ribbon, was short, straight and uncompromisingly 
stiff. But she displayed no sensitiveness at Gil- 
bert’s question and replied candidly : 

“Charley look besser as Ay look. He bene 
twenty.” 

“I’m going to havea lumberyard when I grow 
up,” declared Gilbert, “and then Charley can 
work for me. I’ll pay him fifty dollars a week.” 








Christine laughed and gave Gilbert an im- | 


pulsive little hug, a display of interest that he 


tolerated because Christine was a Swede and | 
| for her experience. Her gdze wandered aimlessly | 


probably knew no better. 

“What you going to do in Duluth ?”’ he asked. 

“Ay not know,” said Christine soberly. “Ay 
want place, for Ay got no money ’t all. Maybe 
Ay get place een Dulute.’’ 

“There’s lots of Swedes in Minneapolis, where 
I live,” Gilbert suggested. “You could get a 
place there.” 

“You t’ink so?” asked Christine hopefully. 

“Of course you could. We’ll hire you, Chris- 
tine; my mother’Il hire you.” 

“Ay bene good to wark. Ay do most anyt’ing,” 
said Christine, her face shining with pleasure. 
“Charley, hay coom to see me? Dulute not bene 
very far off?” 

“Oh, no. He can come down whenever he 
wants to,’”’ promised Gilbert. “I’ll go up and tell 
my mother about you.” 

He had to submit to a kiss from Christine be- 
fore she would let him go; but, that over, he went 
in search of Mrs. Carey, whom he found on the 
promenade deck among a party of the cabin 
passengers. He explained with eager shrillness 
the details of his arrangement with Christine, 
while everyone laughed. Mrs. Carey was in 
comical despair. 

“O Gilbert!” she sighed. ‘‘What will you do 
next? I can’t take a green Swedish girl who 
couldn’t do anything I wanted of her, and 
couldn’t understand half I said to her. Besides, 
you’ll catch some disease or other down there 
with those emigrants. O dear!” 

“She can do anything,” declared Gilbert ; “she 
said so, You ought to see her, mamma. She’s real 
nice, and good-looking, too. I’ll call her.’ 

So he went to the companionway and called 
to Christine. The emigrants were not allowed on 
the deck, but the girl came and stood halfway 
up the stairs, her head just above the deck, and 
grinned widely at the party. Everyone laughed 
more heartily than ever, and Gilbert found that 
his mother, now that she had seen Christine, did 
not want her any more than before. 

He was greatly disappointed and could not 
make up his mind to go down and break the 
news to Christine for some time. She was no 
less downcast, for, apart from the prospect of 
employment, she had become very much attached 
to her little friend. 

They did not give up all hope, however. Gil- 
bert spent more than half his time below with 
Christine, watching her knit away steadily on 
a pair of white woolen stockings, or listening 
eagerly to her while she sang little Swedish songs 
or told him amusing stories of what boys and 
girls did in Sweden. 

He tried to teach her some English words from 





| 


but these endeavors did not come to| 
much, 
While the steamer lay at Sault Ste. | 
Marie awaiting itsturn to pass through 
the canal, he went ashore and bought her 


sengers and the crew teased Gilbert about | 
his friendship for the emigrant girl, but 
he did not mind that. He and Christine | 


still hoped that his mother would change her 


mind. 
At last the end of the journey was in sight. 
The steamer was only a few hours out of Duluth. | 
Mrs. Carey was in her stateroom packing the | 
trunk and the hand bags. She had changed Gil- 
bert’s blue sailor suit for another and leaned out | 


of the window to give it a much-needed shaking. |, 


There was a stiff breeze outside, and before Mrs. | 
Carey realized its strength the wind had caught 
the clothes and torn them from her grasp. 

She clutched vainly at them as they sailed 
away; then she remembered the holes Gilbert 
had worn in both elbows and the tear in one of 
the trouser legs and felt the loss was not great. | 

Suddenly there was a shout, then came a | 
scream and a sound of hurrying feet. 

‘“‘Somebody’s overboard !” a voice called out. 

Mrs. Carey hurried on. deck, white and trem- 
bling. Everyone was gathered on the after deck 
watching some fast-receding objects in the water. ' 
Much to her relief, she saw Gilbert and his father 
with the others. 

“It’s a deck hand, they say,” said one of the 
passengers. ; 

“No, it’s an emigrant,” said another, “though 
one of the sailors jumped in after her with a life 
preserver.”’ 

A lifeboat was quickly manned and lowered, 
and the Great West swung about and headed 
back after the boat. 

At last the people on deck could see that the 
boat had stopped and that two figures were being 
lifted into it from the water. Gilbert’s sharp young 
eyes caught a glimpse of yellow hair, and he burst 
out crying: “It’s Christine!” he sobbed. And this | 
time everyone looked very sober. 

“Have her brought right up on deck when 
they get here,”’ said Mrs. Carey, and she hurried 
below to get a stimulant and to have some blan- 
kets warmed at the galley stove. 

A few moments later Christine appeared at 
the head of the companionway, drenched and | 
gasping, supported by two grinning sailors. She 
was very wet, and she had lost her purple hair | 
ribbon, but otherwise seemed not much the worse | 


from one face to another, but when it fell on Gil- | 
bert at his father’s side she burst out with a volley 
of incoherent words and made as if she would 
throw her arms round him. 

“‘What’s all this about?’ demanded the red- | 
faced captain in a voice of exasperated authority. | 
“What were you up to, girl?” 

“Ay yumped in,” explained Christine, abashed | 
and shivering. 

“You jumped in! Well, what for?” | 

“Hay fall een water,’ stammered Christine, | 
indicating Gilbert, at whom she stared wonder- 
ingly. “Ay see him fall een. Ay holler. Nobody | 
coom. Ay tank he bene drown, so Ay yump een.” | 

No one understood. One of the sailors touched 
his cap and said, “She can’t swim, sir. She never | 
took a stroke.” 

“‘No,’”’ said Christine, “Ay can’t sweem.” | 

The captain regarded her with perplexity. * 
guess she’s cracked,”’ he said at last. 

But Mrs. Carey understood now. She went up | 
to Christine and laid her hand on the girl’s arm. 

“JT dropped Gilbert’s old suit into the water,” | 
she said. “You saw it and thought it was Gilbert, | 
and jumped in after him.”’ 

“And she couldn’t swim a stroke!’ repeated | 
the captain, still gazing at her. 

A few hours later, as the boat swung into its | 


| berth at Duluth, Christine was again on deck, | 


presenting a more remarkable appearance than 


| ever, dressed in a variety of garments that the 


passengers had given her, no one of which came | 
near fitting her. Her face was glowing with hap- 
piness; she held Gilbert’s hand in hers. 

“She’s going to Minneapolis with us!” said 
Gilbert triumphantly. ““We’re going to keep her ; 
my mother says so.” 

And he spoke the truth. As long as the Careys 
have a home, Christine is sure of a place in it. 


oes 


WHICH WAS THE MEANER? 


WO small boys, says the Louisville Cou- 

rier-Journal, were discussing the various 

excellences of their respective parents, 
and their conversation had reached a highly 
critical and even personal stage. 

‘*Well,’’ remarked Tommy Stubbs, ‘‘you can | 
say what you like, but I reckon your father’s 
about the meanest man that ever lived. Think | 
of his lettin’ you walk about in them old shoes, 
and him a shoemaker, too!’’ 

‘*Ts that so!’’ snorted Bobby Roberts. ‘‘My 
father ain’t near so mean as yours, anyway. 
Why, just think of him. being a dentist and 
your baby only got one tooth!’’ 





a little pin with an agate head. ‘The pas- | — 
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‘CHRISTINE: 


a copy of a Detroit newspaper and | " 2 
labored to improve her pronunciation, | ~ 













New fngland 
‘CoNSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC  :->°—....., 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Located in the Music Center of America The Free Privileges : 
It affords pupils the environment and Of lectures, concerts and recitals, the 


Wat a 


George W. Chadwick 
* Director 


IAM Al! 











atmosphere so necessary to a musical edu- opportunities of ensemble practice and = 
cation. Its complete organization, and appearing before audiences, and the daily — 
splendid equipment, offer exceptional fa- associations are invaluable advantages to = 
cilities for students. the music student. z 
Complete Curriculum A Complete Orchestra 2 
‘ : : Offers advanced pupils in piano-forte, voice, = 

Cones ear brauch of Music, applied organ and violin experience in rehearsal = 

¥ » and public appearance with orchestral ac- = 
Owing to the Practical Training companiment. 2 
In our Normal Department, graduates are Dramatic Department : = 
much in demand as teachers. Practical training in acting. 2 
Address RALPH L. FLANDERS, General Manager 4 
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Mother has a big responsibility 


Her child's life and health are in her 
keeping, and the formation of the 
child’s habits are largely determined 
by her. This is why we talk so much 
to mothers about the care of chil- 
dren’s teeth and the cultivation, of 


the toothbrush habit. 
Brush with 


URRILL’S 


TOOTH PASTE — 
TOOTH POWDER 


After every meal every day 










Mothers are coming to realize how greatly the general health is 
affected by the teeth and to appreciate the soundness of the 
advice expressed in this phrase. 

If this good habit is formed early in life and 


d, health, fort and 
personal appearance are all 


nefited, and a great amount of needless suf- 
fering and area is avoid c time to besin i is yA and the ——— 
recom tists druggist 
pase will be glad ie prams ecerywhere for " Burril _ a =n 
NEW ENGLAND LABORATORY COMPANY 
Lynn, Massachusetts 


“Active workers for better teeth” 
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PROVE IT FOR YOURSELF 






You May Test The New Companion ; 
THREE M ON THS Before Deciding i 


O CONFIDENT are we that 
the New Companion Sewing 
Machine will meet your highest expecta- 
tions that we are willing to make you the 


following offer: 
If the New Companion Sewing Machine you select 
is not perfectly satisfactory in every particular 
after you have tri t in your home for three 
months, we will REFUND YOUR MONEY and 
take back the machine at our expense. 
We offer choice of seven styles, including foot treadle, 
electric and rotary models, guarantee for twenty-five years, 
pay all freight charges, and sell at a very low price, Shi 
ments made from four convenient shipping stations ir 
Eastern, Central and Western Sections. : 
Be sure to get OUR LIBERAL OFFER and ATTRACTIVE TERMS before purchasing a new sewing machine. 
A postal- card request brings our free illustrated booklet and full particulars by return mail. Send it now. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul Street, Boston, Mass. 











Look Into This Pail 


right down through 
the glass cover, 
and see its deli- 
cious contents. 


Forster’s 
Peanut 
Butter 


Choicest Peanut 
Butter made. Pea- 
nuts and salt, nothing 
else—except the knack 
of roasting the pea- 
nuts just right and salt- 
ing them just enough. 
Try it. It’s a treat. 








(—f } 








Sold by the pound 
from pail like this. 


A. A. FORSTER CO., NATICK, MASS. 























EVEREAD 
VEST - POCKET LIGHT sy DAYLO - 


A handy pocket flash light, measuriug only 13¢ x 2% 
inches, about the size and weight of a small memoran- 
— pocner It consists of a quadruple silver-plated case, 
with ination flash and p contact, the won- 
derful new tungsten battery and Mazda bulb. Extra 
Batteries 30 cents, postpaid. - 


The “ Daylo” given to Companion sub- 














scribers only for one new yearly subscrip- 
tion and 15 cents extra; or the * Daylo” 
will be sold for $1.50. in either case = 
DELIVER FREE anywhere in the U.S. 








PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Shee 











BUY IT TO-DAY 


YOUR GROCER 
HAS IT 


MADE BY 


Developing hy Printing 
Copying ¥ h penlarging 


ies 
BEES. STR], 
























The WHIPPLE Co Rich ek 
| NATICK —~ MASS. | make 6 prints from your negatives any size. VELOX Prints. 





Eastman System. Prompt Service. Ask for price list 














Est. 1898.  FOUNTAIN’S KODAK SHOP, Middletown, Conn, 
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BESS IV BOSS 


As You See It in the STORE 























Ina package like this that hasn't changed wa 2 ee | 
in 40 years, and Baker's Vanilla is as un- 0.5 
: . ane vee at 
changing as the package. In the begin- ae be 
ning we extracted the flavor from the x et 
natural fruits by an original method that gave a | . J! # 
purer article, a more natural flavor and an extract g ' ae 
of greater strength than any other. We have | € | ; 
never changed the method, and iN . ANIL 
SR ron 
a OS err 
h s ». ‘eugene i 
ANC? S Pure |S 4 ge 
9 | : 
. ‘ 
nit extracts | = 


are the same to-day as in the beginning. They 
convey a natural fruit flavor that is unequaled. 
They keep indefinitely, and retain their original strength till the 
last drop is used. @ Baker's Vanillais the queen of ice cream flavors. 
It does not ‘vanish in the freezing but stays— 
a delicious, natural flavor. Do not make ice 
cream with any Vanilla but BAKER'S, if you want 
the best possible results. Baker's Extracts are sold 
by the best grocers everywhere. 


You will get them if you order them. 


BAKER EXTRACT COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. PORTLAND, ME. 


As You See It in Your HOME 
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Self-Rising 
Wheat 


Flour 


in 3 and 5-lb. 
Bags 


OM 
avout Cc 


TRY ONE OF THE FOLLOWING RECIPES 
and find by your own experience what wonderful results are ° 
possible through the use of Self-Rising Automatic Flour. 


Have a Blueberry Feast To-day 


Right now while Blueberries are in their prime get a 3 or 5- 


pound bag of AUTOMATIC FLOUR and enjoy yourself. 
Blueberry Pie 


Make pie crust with 

1 cup Automatic Flour 

4 cup shortening 

\% cup water 

Roll thin ; follow usual custom 
in use of berries 





Blueberry Cake 


Use butter size of egg; cream with 
] cup sugar 

2 eggs 

¥% cup milk 

1% cup Automatic Flour 
Flavor - 

| cup blueberries floured before 
putting into batter 





Blueberry Muffins 


3 cups Automatic Flour 

| egg (if desired) 

| tablespoon shortening \ 

2 tablespoons sugar 

2 cups milk 

1 cup blueberries floured before 
putting into batter 


Automatic Flour is put up in 3 and 5-pound bags, the same as any 
flour. Finest flour in the world for cakes, pies, muffins, shortcakes, 
doughnuts, etc. Requires no cream of tartar, baking powder, yeast 
or salt. Order of your grocer to-day. 


THE AUTOMATIC FLOUR CO., Boston, Mass. 


J. R. POOLE CO., 11-12 So. Market St., Boston, DISTRIBUTORS 
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Preserving Kettle 





i 





Steam Cooker 


Pudding Pan Casserole Double Boiler 











| The “8” Combination Aluminum 


How to Get This Fine Set 


Cooking Set 








e e e 
Eight Useful Utensils in One 

ERE’S a Set of cooking utensils that will go a long 
H way toward satisfying the desire of every house- 
keeper for a complete aluminum kitchen outfit. 
The Set consists of four pieces, so made that they fit 
together perfectly in various combinations to form eight 
different utensils such as are needed in the kitchen every 
day the year round. Each piece is of solid aluminum, 
which cannot flake or rust off like enamel. The Set is 
one of the most attractive as well as most practical articles 
we have ever offered. The Set will make 


6-Quart Preserving Kettle 
6-Quart Covered Kettle 

Covered Baking Dish or Casserole 
2%-Quart Deep Pudding Pan 


Double Roaster 
Colander 

2%-Quart Double Boiler 
Steam Cooker 


The eight combinations made by this Set would cost at least 
$7.50 if purchased separately. We are anticipating a very 
large response to our liberal Offer, and have contracted for a 
large number of Sets so that no one may be disappointed. 


Send us $2.50 for one new yearly subscription (not for any 
member of your household) for The Companion, with 85c. 





Aluminum Cooking Sets. The Set will be sent by express or parcel post, charges to be paid by receiver. If parcel- 
post shipment is desired, ask your postmaster how much postage you should send us for a three-pound package. 


NOTE. This Set is given only to a present Companion subscriber to pay him for introducing the paper into a home where it has not been taken the past year. 


extra, and we will send you one of these ‘‘8’’ Combination 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul Street, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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